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Jolt rey 


K-2 Attachment 


Square Shank Pin 
“Hercules” Chain 


Here Are Some Advantages of the 
Jeffrey Square Shank Pin Construction 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Faas: Columbus, Ohio 


New York Charleston, W. Va. 


Boston 


The hard smooth steel pins with the Square 
Shanks fit into perfectly Square Holes. The 
bearing surface is the Full Width of the pin. 
There is no rocking motion in the side bar. 


The solid cast link is made of high grade 
malleable iron, both for strength and dur- 
ability. The long barrel provides extra 
wearing surface on the rim and the sprocket 
wheel. 


Steel Side Bars are of high carbon steel and 
interchangeable. 


The Square Shank Pins are made as rivets 
or coupling pins. 


The Jeffrey Square Shank “‘Hercules’’ Chain 
is the most economical and substantial chain 
for service in handling gritty materials and 
for heavy duty elevators and conveyors. 





it for 25 years. 





We are originators of this type of chain and have been building and improving 








Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 


Scranton 


Philadelphia Birmingham 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Seattle 
Denver 


Dallas 
Milwaukee 


Detroit 
Montreal 


Manufacturers of Pulverizing, Conveying and Elevating Machinery; Chains; 
Self-Propelling Loaders; Electric Trolley and Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 
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Re SONNE a <r 


Rebuild Sour Old Plant all 
Get Increased Capacity 


\ N E are now redesigning many small plants—increasing the output 
and general efficiency, and getting a better product. The illus- 


trations show the Greenbush plant of the Federal Sand & Gravel Co., 
at Saginaw, Mich. The original plant (lower illustration) was built in 1911. 


New additions recently completed—enlarged bin capacity and the installation 
of improved inclined conical screens—have increased the capacity of the plant ap- 
proximately 50%. The new plant is shown in the upper illustration. 

Let our experienced engineers look over your present plant. No doubt they can sug- 
gest a plan that will give YOU greater capacity. 

Be prepared to get your share of the big volume of business which is sure to come 
next spring. 

Get in touch with us today. 





LINK-BELT COMPANY - 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York ® ° ° 299 Bro ‘oadway Huntiogton » 7. Va. » ‘ obson chard Blc de. San Francis ° . . . 2 Marke et St, 
ton . ° ° e ‘ederal St. eveland ° ° 425 ler ° »8 An cies ° . ° wy An, jeles 
Pittsburgh ° ° ° 501 1 Park’ Bldg. . 5 PS ‘ 9 n! Ble bs s Ca or ae ink- _— 
St. Louis . ° > Centr ot New I bere Bldg. Kal s ity, Mo. P4 R g 's dg. nver a" ~ Lindroc oth, Sht ubar rt ‘& os 
Buffalo . . . Ehti Se ° . 57! ives, he: isvi c ° ° 
Wilkes-Barre. : ° 2a Nat’ i‘Ban ak Bids, Port tian d, Ore 
Birmingham, “Ala. 
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“short crusher,” because it is thirty per cent lower than 

other gyratory crushers. This low structure is a big ad- 
vantage. It almost doubles the stength of the frame, shaft and 
crown; and it cuts the headroom required. Th 
BUT—the chief advantage of Telsmith pillar-shaft design is not e 
‘its short structure, but its parallel crushing stroke. The head 
gyrates horizontally, the ‘“‘pinch” being the same at top and 
bottom of the bowl. It will grip even hard, smooth boulders, 
without slippage or rocketing. This long initial bite crushes e 
bigger rock—reduces the work in the quarry—cuts labor over Telsmith 
the crusher—saves you money with every turn of the fly-wheel. 


This saving is not theoretical, but a proven fact. Go to the 
ultimate authority—the user—and get data first-hand. 


Here are the names of a few people that work with Telsmith P ll ] 
and know his habits: ara e : 


Thomasville Stone & Lime Co., Thomasville, Pa.; Phelps Dodge Corp., 
Tyrone, N. Mex.; Federal Lead Co., Flat River, Mo.; Penn Iron Mining 
Co., Vulcan, Mich.; Charles Warner Co., Wilmington, Del.; Defrain Sand 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Story Rock Co., Bozeman, Mont.; Hilder Granite e 

Co., St. Cloud, Minn.; Liberty Bell Gold Mining Co., Telluride, Colo.; rus In 
United Railways Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Barnes-King Development Co,, 

Marysville, Mont.; Webster Stone Co., Irvington, Ky.; Quenalda Graphite 

Corp., Lineville, Ala.; Thomas Iron Co., Wharton, N. J.; and in hundreds 
of plants all over the world. 


Glad to send you our catalog No, 166 covering the Tel- 
smith Breakers or our Bulletin No. 2F11, covering tro e 
the Telsmith Reduction Crusher. Write for them. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 
3188 Locust St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TT Telsmith Primary Breaker is frequently called the 


Local Offices: 

Old Colony Blidg., Chicago, III. 

30 Church St., New York City. 

930 Oliver Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

710 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

110 W. Park Way, N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

325 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 

6110 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

2540 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Franklin and Channing Aves., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

‘Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt 

* Lake City, Utah. 

Road Builders Equipment Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

625 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Watson Jack & Co., Montreal, 
P.Q. 
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'O the Owners, Operators and Super- 
intendents of the thousands of plants engaged in 
the rock products industry, the two words 


Baldwin Service 


cover everything in the designing, building, rebuilding 
and repairing of industrial locomotives. 


Baldwin Locomotives—Steam, Gasoline 
or electric are built to stand the hardest kind of work; 
are simple in construction and are used in every line 
of industrial service. 


Baldwin Locomotives are built through- 
out to gauges and templets, and duplicate and repair 
parts, guaranteed to fit, can be furnished on short notice. 


Catalogs describing BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVES upon application 


BALDWIN SERVICE is INDIVIDUAL with the Customer 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| OCOMC OTIVE AN 
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‘ONE MAN - ONE MINUTE’ 


STURTEVANT OPEN-DOOR’ MACHINERY 





“Open-Door” One Man-One Minute Plant 


COMPLETE CRUSHING, GRINDING, ELE- 
VATING AND SCREENING PLANTS, FOR 
HARD OR SOFT MATERIALS. 


MACHINES OF STURTEVANT 
DOOR” CONSTRUCTION. 


EVERY PART ALMOST INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE, SO THAT ONE MAN CAN 
SWING THE EASILY OPENED DOORS 
AND REACH EVERY PART, FOR INSPEC- 
TION, CLEANING OR REPLACEMENT. 


“OPEN- 


we. Gl 


Labor Saving—Owing to the Open 
Doors one man can do the work of 
many men in much less time. 


Minutes replace hours of valuable 
time (overtime and Sundays). 


Continuous Operation— Production 
depends upon the amount of time plant 
is in operation and the condition of the 
machinery. Quick access means quick 
repairs and minimum time lost in shut 
downs. 


PATENTED 


Ease of getting into machine for ad- 
justment, replacement and inspection 
without long stops allows you to keep 
machines in perfect condition, and at 
maximum production. 


Shut downs are costly, non-produc- 
tive labor and loss of output soon de- 
vour profits. Inaccessible machinery 
has no place in a modern plant. 


OO 


PURCHASE ALL OF YOUR CRUSHING, 
GRINDING, SCREENING, CONVEYING, 
WEIGHING AND MIXING MACHINERY, 
INCLUDING SPOUTS, CHUTES, HOPPERS, 
ETC., FROM ONE CONCERN. 


WE ARE EXPERTS IN MODERN DESIGNS, 
AND SPECIALISTS IN THIS TYPE OF 
MACHINERY. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 














STURTEVANT MILL CO. BOSTON MASS. 


HARRISON 


SQUARE 
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DUPLEX TRUCKS 
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The Duplex Limited 


Built to handle a normal load of 3000 
?ounds, or a maximum of 5000 pounds, 
including body, at a speed limited only by 
legal restrictions—or from 5 to 30 miles 
on high. 


Such speed in the Duplex Limited does 
not depend upon gear ratio, but upon en- 
gine power—greater power in fact than is 
usually specified in trucks of equal ca- 
pacity. 


The Duplex Limited was constructed in 
response to the insistent demands of Du- 
plex owners and dealers for a general 
panes two-wheel drive, medium capacity 

uplex Truck designed and built to the 
high mechanical and proven service stand- 
ards of the famous heavy duty 4-Wheel 
Drive Duplex. 


And the Duplex Limited is worthy of 
the Duplex name—for it is a Duplex, 
every inch of it, from tail light to radiator 
cap. 


4 Cylinder, enclosed type motor—water 
cooled—cast enbloc Bore 4 in., Stroke 
5% in. 3 Point Suspension. Pneumatic 
Cord Tires. 145-in. wheel base. Equipped 
with Windshield, Electric Lighting and 
Starting; Ammeter; Boyce otometer; 
Speedometer; Electric Horn; Tools; Jack; 
Rim Wrench; Front Fenders; Alemite 
High Pressure Lubricating System. Driv- 
er’s seat without extra charge. (Power 
Tire Pump at extra charge.) 


Write for Booklets describing the Duplex 
Limited. 
DUPLEX LIMITED 
$2575 
f.o.b. Lansing 


FOR BU SIN CE S S 





In Concrete and Quarry Hauling the Duplex 
4-Wheel Drive Saves Time and Conquers 
the Most Difficult Road Conditions 


The hauling of crushed stone over roads that are being made 
or repaired is a highly specialized job of transportation. 

It usually calls for the moving of ponderous loads over roads 
that are in bad condition—or where there are actually no roads 
at all. 

The fact that the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive is designed in 
engineering principle and construction to haul heavy loads and 
to transport them over going that is ordinarily impossible to 
other trucks, explains the decided preference for the Duplex in 
concrete and quarry work. 

It is one thing to make a truck strong enough to carry such 
loads and an entirely different problem to build a truck that 
travels steadily under tremendous loads without undue strain 
on the mechanism or construction of the truck. 

Power—applied power in the wheels is the underlying principle 
of the tremendous hauling power of the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive. 

The front wheels do not merely support the load. Every 
wheel has power. The front wheels pull at the same time the 
rear wheels push. 

The Duplex will keep going as long as one wheel touches 
the ground—and the load travels continuously’ over roads that 
would stall any rear wheel drive of like capacity. 

As Schultz and Liken, road contractors of Sebewaing, Mich., 
testify: “In the muck the truck would sink to the frame, but 
we could not stick it—it would travel along just the same. We 
have hauled gravel out of a pit, where no other truck would have 
had a chance and with the same load we crossed a creek that 
has a steep bank. 

The reason for Duplex superiority is that it is designed and 
built to haul heavy loads over impossible roads, not merely 
to hold them. 

Write us for information that will apply to your own. business. 
Talk to the Duplex Dealer. His experience in your own 
particular problems is worth knowing. He can show you 
conclusively why the Duplex is a better. investment. 








Duplex Truck Company 
Lansing v Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Most Successful Truck Companies tn America 
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A “Browning” On The Municipal 
Docks at Portland, Ore. 


HIS Browning is loading and unloading freight, coaling ships, shift- 
ing cars, dredging channels, handling rip-rap and driving piles. The 
Browning is particularly useful for this service. 

The wide adaptability of the Browning Crane, its ease of operation, 
low cost of operation and upkeep, combined with its rugged sturdiness 
and ability to stand hard, gruelling work for years, make it the choice 
of discriminating buyers. 

A large catalog showing over a hundred practical uses to 
which the “Browning” has been put will be sent on request. 


THE BROWNING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Seattle SALES OFFICES Los Angeles Montreal 
Chicago Portland Salt Lake City San Francisco Washington, D. C. 


GROWNING 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
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“Lack of Sufficient Power has been the Main Cause 
of the poor showing of many Cableway Excavators” 


The above statement was made by an authority on 


sand and gravel plants. 


The “AMERICAN” Scraper Exca- 
vator Engine was built to provide ample 
power for digging and speed for trolley 
travel. At the plant of the Twin City 
Sand & Gravel Company, Minneapolis, 
to cite a specific instance, it has fully 
demonstrated its ability to dig material 
and deliver it to the hopper, at a very 
low cost per yard. 


It is built in three standard sizes 
with a single line pulling capacity rang- 
ing from 18,000 to 27,000 pounds, on the 
front drum, while the rear drum pulls 
the bucket at a high rate of speed from 
pit to hopper. 

No matter where you are, an 
“AMERICAN?” representative can 
reach you in twenty-four hours. 


“Give me where I may stand and I will move the world” 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Saint Paul 


Minnesota 


Builders of “AMERICAN” 


Locomotive Cranes 


Hoisting Engines 
Railroad Ditchers 


Electric Hoists 
Derricks 
New York 


Chicago Pittsburgh 


Logging Equipment 


Sugar Cane Machinery 
Marine Deck Machinery and Tackle 
The Genuine “CROSBY” Wire Rope Clip 


New Orleans Detroit 


cm 


p 


& DERRIC 
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PUMPS — COMPRESSORS — CONDENSERS — OIL & GAS ENGINES 





manne ei Ohio. Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
. Power & Mining Works 
Cudahy, Wis. 
Snow-Holly Works 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


WORTHINGTON 





Gyratory and Jaw 
Crushers for Initial 
Breakers. 


Symons Horizontal 
Disc Crushers as 
Intermediate 


Breakers. 


Symons Vertical 

Disc Crushers as 
Intermediate or 
Finishing Crushers. 


Ball Mills and Tube 
Mills for Finish 


Crushing Rolls as 
Intermediate 
Crushers. 


Revolving Screens. 


Rock Products 


Whether it be one ma- 
chine or a complete plant 
we want the opportu- 
nity of figuring with you. 


Our engineers are at 
your service in the de- 
sign of your plant and are 
in a position to go into 
the smallest detail of the 


arrangement of your re- 
duction equipment. 


ee — = ~ Shey 


VILL LLL LLAMA MAMMA MAMA MAMA AMAA 
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Our Machinery 
Now In Use In 


Vermont 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Maryland 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Rhode Island 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Florida 
Arkansas 
Missouri 
lowa 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
New Mexico 
Colorado 
Montana 
Idaho 
Utah 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 
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CHALMERS & WILLIAMS 


1425 Arnold Street Chicago Heights Illinois 
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Are you getting the rock 
out at Lowest Cost? 


N these days of high operating costs it is 
important to know exactly how much you 
are paying for every ton of rock—and whether 
that figure represents the /owest possible cost. 


Hundreds of quarries that calculate their costs 
on a scientific basis (the only way they ought 
to be figured) are saving money by using 


EX 


You get maximum tonnage with Aetna Ex- 
plosives because they are manufactured ac- 
cording to the highest standards. No variation 
in quality or power. The full punch is back 
of every shot. 


Aetna Explosives reach their highest point of effi- 
ciency when used according to the formulas worked 
out by our Engineering Department and in connec- 
tion with Lion Electric Blasting Machines and Lion 
Electric Blasting Caps. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY 


Incorporated 
165 Broadway. New York 


Birmingham, Aia. BRANCHES Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Pottsville, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Joplin, Mo. Roanoke, Va. 
Denver, Colo. Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
Duluth, Minn. Norristown, Pa. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


It does the work ! 
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An Eight-Year Old Veteran and 
Still Going Strong 


O position puts a belt to a 

harder test than the bucket 
elevator in a stone crushing 
plant. 

Besides the grinding action of 
the jagged pieces of stone, the 
weight of the loaded buckets 
tends to tear out the fastenings. 

The belt illustrated is- still 
operating in a Western New 
York crushed-stone plant, after 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY. - 


New York Boston Chicago 


eight years’ continuous service. 
It consists of 109 feet of 10-ply 
Leviathan, 32 inches wide, and 
elevates 1200 tons of crushed 
stone every ten-hour day. 


Note how the stone has worn 
away the edges of the buckets. 
Owing to its density and tough- 
ness, Leviathan offers great resis- 
tance to such wear, and also holds 
the bucket bolts firm and tight. 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Atlanta San Francisco 
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New Plant of Columbia Quarry Co. 


A No. 6 Crushing Plant With Some New Ideas 


HE COLUMBIA QUARRY CO., 

St. Louis, Mo., is operating three 
plants and building a fourth. This com- 
pany, of which E. J. Krause is vice- 
president and general manager, and C. 
P. Tigges, secretary and general super- 
intendent, is a firm believer in the 
advantage of several small separate units 
over one large plant. 

The No. 3 plant, illustrated below, is 
a type which this company has developed 
from its own experience. The plans were 
made under the direction of Messrs. 
Krause and Tigges by H. Brandhorst, 
who is an experienced millwright and 
has built several tipples and crushers for 
a coal company in which Mr. Krause 


and his brother, C. H. Krause (president 
of the company), are also interested. 


Makes Own Power 


Because electric power was not avail- 
able this new plant makes its own power. 


. 


The boiler house, blacksmith and ma- 
chine shop are in a detached building. 
The engine house is also a_ separate 
structure from the crushing plant. 

The boiler capacity is 100 h.p. Under- 


ground steam mains connect the boiler 


New No. 6 plant of the Columbia Quarry Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 
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house with the engine house in which 
is a 75-h.p. horizontal slide-valve engine. 
This engine is connected by a leather 
belt, direct to the pulley and drive-shaft 
of a No. 6 crusher. From another pulley 
on the same shaft is a belt drive to a 
second shaft, from which the rest-of the 
plant is driven, as shown in the accom- 
panything sketch. 

The primary breaker arrangement is 
somewhat unique, as the views show. 
This is a No. 6 gyratory crusher set in 
the center of a timber apron or platform 
built of 2x12-in. timbers on end. By 
this construction it is possible to obtain 
the bowl-shaped structure shown. 

Stone is brought from the quarry in 
narrow-gauge railway cars, the bodies of 
which lift off as skips. A guyed derrick 
with a swinging boom, operated by a 
hoist in the boiler room, lifts the skips 
off the trucks and dumps them into the 
crusher bowl. The derrick is also lo- 
cated so that the skips may be swung 
and dumped into railway cars on the 
plant loading track, when it is desired 


to do so. (There is considerable demand 
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in this territory for the stone as it 
comes from the quarry for riprap.) The 
skips hold about 3% tons each. 
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Screening Plant 
The crusher discharge goes to a belt 
and-bucket elevator and is dumped into 





Side view of plant, showing derrick for feeding crusher or for loading cars direct 
with rip-rap stone 
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Sizing screen, 42 in. x 


the wooden hopper of the sizing screen 
at the top of the plant. This screen is 
42 in. by 18 ft., with a 10-ft. dust jacket. 

Four sizes of material are produced— 
24%-in., 1¥%-in., clean %-in. and %-in. 
to dust. The screen rejections were de- 
signed to be returned to the No. 6 
crusher, but it has been found since 
operation was started that to cut down 
the primary breaker opening to recrush 
this material seriously reduced the out- 
put of the plant, and a No. 4 gyratory 


1—Hopper-bottom construction of screen 





18 ft., with dust jacket 


crusher has since been installed, inside 
of the building, on the first floor level, 
to take care of the recrushing. This 
crusher discharges to the same elevator 
as the primary breaker. 

The plant is also designed to carry 
two pulverizing mills on the second floor 
level, which can be fed with any size 
stone desired. These are to produce 
agricultural limestone and asphalt filler, 
when desired. 

The screen setting is rugged and en- 
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closed so far as possible. The stone 
from each section of screen drops into 
pyramid-shaped hoppers, and from these 
the different sizes of material are chuted 
to their respective bins. 

The building and bins are strongly 
built. There is plenty of light and head 
room, and the appearance both inside 
and out is neat and business-like. 

The accompanying views were taken 
last fall on the day the plant turned out 
its first stone. Since then it has turned 
out many thousand tons with no other 
change than the addition of the No. 4 
recrusher already referred to. The plant 
cost complete, in round figures, about 


$40,000. 


Are Quarry Men in Favor of 
Prohibition ? 

“HE COUNTY HIGHWAY 

PARTMENT, Trenton, N. J., will 
call on state quarrymen for crushed 
stone for road-building work during the 
coming year far more than in seasons 
past. Heretofore the county workhouse 
has been furnishing about one-third of 
the requirements in this line, but the 
reduced number of prisoners, said to be 
due to prohibition, indicates that the 
production in 1920 will not be up to this 
status. During the past year the county 
used 15,922 tons of crushed stone, of 
which 5,940 were furnished by the work- 
house department. 


DE- 


Sabor 


enclosure; 2—Chutes leading from screen hoppers to bins; 3—Screen-feeding hopper 


and method of enclosing screen 
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Mineral Aggregates for Use im 
Bituminous Pavements 


Unsuitable Aggregate Said to be Cause of About One-third of the Bituminous Pave- 
ment Failures—Can Your Material Qualify? 


HE WRITER HAS _INVESTI- 

GATED a large number of failures 
of different types of bituminous pave- 
ment, and has endeavored to differentiate 
the causes and percentage of failure. The 
percentages given below are not of uni- 
versal application, but represent approxi- 
mately the causes of failure encountered 
in the writer’s investigation. The fail- 
ures considered are failures of the wear- 
ing surface as distinct from failures 
caused by improper subgrade and foun- 


dations. 

Per Cent 
Unsuitable mineral aggregate ; 30 
Improper manipulation at mixing plant 
Poor workmanship on street 
Bad weather conditions 
Bitumen of improper consistency... Reese 
Bitumen unsuitable for paving...... ..............-.- 


In spite of its importance, it is only 
recently that general attention has been 
given to the physical testing of aggre- 
gates for bituminous pavements. Even 
today, most specifications are extremely 
vague and indefinite as to the quality of 
aggregate materials. The specifications 
of the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, of several state highway depart- 
ments and of a few cities have recog- 
nized the value of such tests, and have 
made their requirements as definite as 
the present state of our knowledge of 
physical testing permits. Hundreds of 
specifications are being prepared every 
year in which even the data available 
at present are not recognized. The only 
definite test commonly specified is the 
mechanical analysis as determined by 
laboratory sieves. Aside from this test, 
the acceptance of aggregate materials is 
ordinarily based upon visual examination 
and personal opinion, both of which have 
their value, but some more definite stand- 
ards are needed, especially in these days 
when many inferior materials are being 
used, often under the supervisie= of men 
of limited experience. 

In this article only the aggregate ma- 
terials commonly used in mixed method 
pavements will be discussed. 


Sand for Bituminous Pavement 


It is the writer’s opinion, and the ex- 
perience of others seems to bear this 
out, that for paving purposes satisfac- 


*Paper read at recent New Orleans convention 
of the American Society of Municipal Improve- 
ment. 





By Wallace L. Caldwell 


Director, Department of Roads and 
Pavements, Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratory, Birmingham, Ala. 





tory results are in general obtained only 
from quartz sands, 


Sands may be classified, as to source, 
as beach, river and bank sands. A great 
variety of sands are found in each class, 
but in general the sands of greatest value 
are secured from rivers. and banks, al- 
though many sands from the beaches of 
the Great Lakes have been used satis- 
factorily. Sea-beach sands are some- 
times used, but as a class are not so 
satisfactory as the other sands men- 
tioned, 

Before discussing the physical proper- 
ties which are: necessary in a sand, it 
may be stated that very little real quan- 
titative data regarding the physical 
properties of sands for bituminous pave- 
ments are available. 

The writer is glad to report that cer- 
tain investigations have been under way 
in his laboratories for some time, and 
that progress is being made. In due 
time results will be secured which will 
be of value. In the meantime, we can 
best secure satisfactory results by avail- 
ing ourselves of the information which 
has been accumulated through experience 
and observation. Although this infor- 
mation is largely empirical, it serves as 
a useful guide. 


“Sharp” Sand Best 


Both theory and experience have 
shown that sands having angular grains 
best suited for bituminous pave- 
Rounded grains do not have as 
many points of contact as angular grains 
and, therefore, a mixture in which such 
grains are used is not stable and is more 
readily displaced by traffic than a mix- 
ture containing angular grains. This ap- 
plies to sand used in both fine and coarse 
aggregate pavements. 

In order that a film of bitumen of suf- 
ficient thickness may adhere to each sand 
grain, the surface of the grain should be 
somewhat rough or pitted. Sands with 
smooth and polished grains are fre- 
quently encountered, but their use should 


are 
ments. 


be avoided, because the individual grains 
are sometimes so thinly coated with 
bitumen that a proper bond between the 
different particles of the mineral aggre- 
gate cannot be secured. 

The sand grains should be hard and 
tough, so that the individual grain will 
not readily wear away under the abra- 
sion of traffic nor fracture under impact. 
Of course, the small size of the sand 
grains and the cushioning action-of the 
bituminous cement so largely reduces the 
danger of fracture that toughness is a 
much less important factor than in the 
case of aggregate of larger size, such as 
gravel and crushed stone. Several fail- 
ures have been attributed to the use of 
sands with soft grains. 

As yet no satisfactory means of ascer- 
taining the hardness and toughness of 
sands have been devised. There is, how- 
ever, a need for such tests, and in con- 
nection with the investigations previ- 
ously mentioned the writer has devel- 
oped certain methods for making these 
tests. Before arriving at any definite 
conclusion as to the value of these tests, 
it will be necessary that many check 
tests of several hundred different sands 
be made. 


Clean Sand Essential 


The amount and character of the im- 
purities found in a sand largely deter- 
mine its value. Clay, loam, mica and or- 
ganic matter are common impurities, and 
in sufficient amount each one is a most 
important factor in determining the qual- 
ity of a mixture. 

Clay is found either finely divided and 
evenly distributed through the sand or 
in the form of small clay balls. If only 
a small percentage of clay is present in 
a finely divided state, and the clay itself 
is not plastic, little harm will be done; 
in fact a large percentage of the clay 
will be removed by the fan on the heat- 
ing drum of the asphalt plant. However, 
if the clay is plastic and present to the 
extent of more than 5 per cent, the sand 
grains will be coated with a hardened 
film of clay after passing through the 
drum. This film will prevent the bitu- 
men from adhering to the actual surface 
of the sand grains. The film of bitu- 
minous cement is easily broken away 
from the sand grains, permitting water 
and traffic to disintegrate the pavement. 
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Clay balls, when present in any appre- 
ciable quantity are a source of even 
greater danger than evenly distributed 
clay, and engineers should take a decided 
stand against the use of sands containing 
such material, because disintegration is 
quite certain. The clay balls at the sur- 
face of the pavement are removed by 
water and traffic. This allows water to 
gradually work down into the pavement, 
softening the clay balls _ scattered 
throughout the mass. Eventually this 
results in serious disintegration of the 
pavement surface. This condition is of 
more common occurrence than is often 
realized. 

In certain localities where the sands 
have been formed by disintegration of 
granites and gneisses, mica is almost a 
universal constituent of the sands. If 
present in any appreciable amount, 
trouble may be experienced, since the 
mica grains cannot be satisfactorily 
coated with bitumen and will not resist 
traffic. In practice the writer has ordi- 
narily rejected sands containing over 3 
per cent of mica, as estimated with the 
microscope. 

Organic matter, usually in the form of 
roots, twigs and leaves, is found is many 
sands. When the hot sand is screened 
‘through an 8-mesh screen, as in the case 
of sheet asphalt, the greater portion of 
such material will be removed, but when 
the type of pavement requires the use 
of a larger size screen, the roots and 
‘twigs will pass through into the mixture. 
Such material in the mixture is a source 
of weakness, and either the sand contain- 
ing it should not be used or else it 
should be screened out. 


A Market for Fine Sand 


The grading of sand is, of course, one 
-of its most important properties. In 
fact, experience and theory have demon- 
strated most clearly that the grading 
must be within certain narrow limits if 
satisfactory results are to be secured. 
Sand is used in several types of pave- 
ment both by itself and combined in 
various percentages with several kinds 
of coarse aggregate, but in every class of 
pavement the grading of the sand is an 
important factor. From the standpoint 
of the practical asphalt man, sands are 
often classified as fine, medium and 
coarse. 

The fine sand contains a high percent- 
age of 100 and 80-mesh grains, the medi- 
um a high percentage of 50 and 40-mesh 
material, and the coarse a preponder- 
ance of 30, 20 and 10-mesh grains. In 
most localities, medium and _ coarse 
sands of proper quality are more readily 
secured than the fine. Sands containing 
a sufficient percentage of the fine 100 and 
80-mesh grains must be found, since 
without these fine grains a satisfactory 
pavement will not be produced, regard- 
less of the type of pavement. An engi- 
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neer is fortunate, indeed, who can find 
one sand which will fill all requirements 
as to grading. Such sands are found but 
they are rare. Ordinarily mixtures of 
two, three and even four sands must be 
made in order to produce a properly 
graded aggregate. 

Specifications customarily fix the per- 
centage of 200-mesh sand at a maximum 
of 5 per cent. This limitation is based 
upon sound reasons and should be in- 
variably followed, in fact, it has been 
the writer’s practice to limit the 200- 
mesh sand to 3 per cent whenever pos- 
sible. The 200-mesh material in a bitu- 
minous mixture should be composed of 
filler, and not sand. Sand grains, even 
though they pass the 200-mesh sieve, are 
much coarser than the greater portion 
of a properly ground dust, and do not 





Save Your Fine Sand 


N A GREAT MANY sand and 

gravel plant operations the big- 
gest part of the fine sand—the 100- 
mesh stuff—is lost in the washing. 
It isn’t generally known that this 
is a marketable product. It isn’t 
desired in concrete sand. 

Note, however, that many bitu- 
minous pavement sands fall down 
because enough of this fine stuff is 
not included. The product of many 
sand plants could be made much 
more satisfactory for asphalt and 
bituminous pavements if a larger 
part of the clean, fine sand were 
left in the material.—Editor. 











function as a filler in any respect. Sands 
containing up to 10 or 12 per cent of 
200-mesh grains have been used with 
little or no filler, it being assumed that 
since the percentage of the 200-mesh ma- 
terial was within the required limits, no 
other material of this size was needed. 
Such mixtures are unstable and invari- 
ably result in failure. 

Too frequently, the sands most read- 
ily available, even though not entirely 
satisfactory, are used. Usually a brief 
investigation and a sand survey will lo- 
cate other supplies within reasonable 
shipping distance. Quite commonly the 
new supplies will be better than those 
previously available, particularly in those 
regions where suitable sands have not 
been developed, owing to lack of demand. 
Before deciding upon the sands to be 
used on any job the writer has invari- 
ably investigated all possible sources 
of supply, both developed and undevel- 
oped. The results obtained have usually 
justified these investigations. 


Fillers for Bituminous Pavements 


Filler, which is finely ground mineral 
dust, is ordinarily used in all types of 
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mixed method pavement, except bitu- 
minous concrete pavement with a min- 
eral aggregate of crusher run stone or 
pit run gravel. Its use produces a dense 
pavement, reduces liability of displace- 
ment, enables a softer asphalt cement to 
be used, and causes the surface to be less 
susceptible to damage from water. 

An ideal filler should be finely ground, 
not merely so that a considerable per- 
centage will pass a 200-mesh sieve, but 
so that at least 60 per cent will be a 
true dust or impalpable powder, as de- 
termined by the elutriation test. It is 
this powder which really serves as the 
filler and which produces the results re- 
quired of a filler. The remaining portion 
of the filler simply serves as sand. 

The grains of the filler should have a 
surface which will absorb a heavy film of 
bitumen. Very hard dense grains do not 
absorb a sufficiently thick film of bitu- 
men to permit such grains to fulfill all 
the functions of a filler even though the 
material be ground to the requisite fine- 
ness. 


Fine Ground but Not Fluffy 


The filler should be so constituted, 
chemically, that it will have no harmful 
action upon the bitumen and so that 
water will not in any way react with 
the material. The material should not 
be light and fluffy but should have a 
weight of at least 90 Ib. per cubic foot. 
Lighter materials are readily blown away 
when being placed in the mixer, with the 
result that the mixture has a variable 
and always low percentage of filler. 
Closed mixers eliminate this difficulty, 
but are found on only a few plants. 
Light-weight fillers, when used in sheet 
asphalt, often produce a fluffy mixture, 
which will not rake well and which does 
not take compression as it should. 

Among the fillers commonly used are 
portland cement, ground limestone, slag 
dust and ground silica. Nearly every 
kind of pulverized mineral has been used 
at one time or another. Practice has 
clearly shown portland cement to be the 
most successful filler, and limestone 
dust to be relatively second in value. 
Portland cement seems to produce a 
somewhat denser mixture than any other 
filler, and when heavy traffic must be 
provided for, its use is advisable. The 
reason for this is somewhat obscure, but 
principally is due to the slightly porous 
nature of the portland cement grains. 
This property results in each grain ab- 
sorbing a certain amount of bitumen, and 
permits the formation, around the grains 
of a tenaciously held and rather thick 
film of bitumen. 


Limestone and Slag Dust 


Limestone dust has been used with 
entire satisfaction.. Slag dust has not 
been extensively used but has given good 
results wherever used. It would not be 
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advisable to use the dust from an acid 
slag, because of the hard, glassy nature 
of the material, but no criticism can be 
made of the dust from a basic slag. 
Silica dust from a number of different 
sources has been widely used. No seri- 
ous trouble has resulted from its use, 
but in general it has not given as good 
satisfaction as certain other materials. 

Good filler is scarce today, the pro- 
duction having fallen below the demand. 
Many products which cannot be classed 
as a dust in any respect are being offered. 
Products having 50 per cent of material 
passing the 200-mesh sieve but contain- 
ing very little actual dust as deter- 
mined by the elutriation test, are not un- 
common. In several cases agricultural 
limestone containing 20 or 25 per cent of 
200-mesh material, with coarse grains 
as large as % in. has been used and has 
been called filler. Ground stone such as 
this contains no true dust and simply 
serves as a source of fine and intermedi- 
ate aggregate, with the result that the 
mixture contains no filler. 


Coarse Aggregates for Bituminous 
Pavements 


Limestone, dolomite, trap rock and 
granite are the rocks most commonly 
used in bituminous construction, al- 
though sandstone, gneiss and certain 
other rocks have been used to a limited 
extent. The rock should be sufficiently 
hard to resist the abrasive action of 
trafic and tough enough to withstand 
the impact of iron-shod hoofs and of 
vehicles. It should be clean and free 
from clay. If the rock contains fine 
screenings it should be freshly crushed, 
since the dust tends to collect on the 
surface of the larger pieces and, if once 
wet, forms a scum on the surface which 
is dried and baked when the stone is 
passed through the heating drums. This 
film effectually prevents the adherence 
of the bitumen to the surface of the rock. 

The individual pieces should be as 
nearly cubical as possible, since stone 
which crushes in slabs or slivers pro- 
duces a mixture which cannot be com- 
pressed to as great a density as if a stone 
of cubical fracture is used. 

Slabby pieces of stone are more eas- 
ily fractured by traffic and thus are likely 
to cause the pavement to ravel. A stone 
having a structure and surface which 
will permit of absorption of a certain 
amount of bitumen is to be preferred to 
a stone with a hard, dense surface which 
will permit of no impregnation. 


Limiting Softness Allowable 


It has been the writer’s experience that 
for city pavements, subjected to ordinary 
trafic, no rock having a French co-effi- 
cient of wear of less than 8, or a tough- 
ness of less than 8, should be used. Un- 
der very light, residential traffic it is 
sometimes permissible to permit the use 
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of a rock with a toughness of 7 and 
French coefficient of 6, but under no cir- 
cumstances should an aggregate of 
lower value be used. For heavy city 
traffic, the requirements should be in- 
creased to a French coefficient of wear 
of at least 10 and a toughness of between 
10 and 14, depending upon the density 
and nature of the traffic and the size and 
character of tht aggregate. Binder stone 
should have a toughness of at least 7. 
Of the two tests, toughness is undoubt- 
edly of the greater value when consider- 
ing the quality of rock for a bituminous 
pavement. 

The grading of the crushed stone is of 
vital importance, and in bitulithic and 
asphaltic concrete pavements, it is given 
careful attention. The density of any 
coarse aggregate mixture is dependent 
upon the proper grading of the stone. In 
some cases, stone as received from the 
quarry may be of the proper grading. 
but often a combination of crushed stone 
of different sizes must be used. In bitu- 
lithic pavement the stone is screened in- 
to various sizes, each size stored in a 
separate bin and re-combined in the 
proportion desired by weighing a defi- 
nite amount from each bin. 


Use of Chatts 


Since their use is rather widespread, 
it will be well to mention chatts or 
trailings from certain ore mines. The 
two materials of this class most com- 
monly used, at least in the East, are 
from the zinc mines of eastern Tennes- 
see and the Joplin, Mo., district. 

The Tennessee chatts are a limestone, 
averaging 97 per cent calcium carbonate, 
are very hard and tough, and have an 
unusually high specific gravity and a de- 
cidedly cubical fracture. The surface of 
the pieces of rock is perfectly clean, 
washing being a part of the ore-dressing 
process. Most excellent results have 
been secured from this material. 

The Joplin chatts are a flint, are hard 
and tough, have a good cubical fracture, 
and are clean, but have a very smooth 
surface which does not hold a thick film 
of bitumen. However, excellent results 
have been obtained in many pavements 
with these chatts. In the process of 
manufacture both materials are so 
crushed that they will pass a 2-mesh 
sieve. They are, therefore, used almost 
entirely in asphaltic concrete pavements 
of the Topeka type. 


Increasing Use of Slag 


Crushed blast furnace slag has in the 
past been used to a limited extent in the 
wearing surface of bituminous pave- 
ments. Its use is increasing and it has 
been recognized as a satisfactory aggre- 
gate material, used by a number of cities 
and counties, and at least one state high- 
way department—that of Ohio. Slag has 
been used in some bituminous pavements 
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for several years, with apparently good 
results. The writer has had certain paye- 
ments in which slag aggregate was used 
under observation for the past 24% years, 
No trouble which can be attributed to 
the slag has developed as yet. 

Two general classes of slag are ayail- 
able: (1) Basic, containing a high per- 
centage of lime and magnesia and a rel- 
atively low percentage of silica; and (2) 
acid, containing a higher percentage of 
silica. Basic slags are tough and hard, 
whereas acid slags are often britile. 
Basic slags have a porous and somewhiat 
absorbent surface; acid slags have a 
glassy surface, which is unsuited for 
bituminous pavements. Ordinarily, basic 
slags only should be used. The follow- 
ing are typical analyses of the two classes 
of slag: 

CHEMICAL ANALYSES 


Basic, Acid 


Per Cent Per Cent 
see 39.50 


Silica 
Alumina tia 
Iron oxide ........... 
Calcium oxide 
Magnesium oxide 
Total sulphur 
PHYSICAL T 
French coefficient of wear 
Toughness 


12.04 


Slag is more difficult to test than rock, 
due to greater difficulty in securing rep- 
resentative and suitable samples for 
some tests, but usually the methods of 
testing used for rock meet all require- 
ments. Slag should not be too badly 
honeycombed and should be clean and 
free from blast-furnace downcomer dust. 
It has been thought by some that pos- 
sibly some constituent of slag is harmful 
to the bitumen. Sulphur is usually the 
constituent blamed, but it is clear that 
there is no sound reason for this opinion. 


Use of Gravel 

Gravel has been used as a coarse ag- 
gregate in nearly every type of bitu- 
minous pavement. Because of the nature 
of the material and the characteristic 
rounded grains, it does not give as satis- 
factory results as a crushed stone. When 
crushed stone is used, the angular frag- 
ments will key together and the results 
will be better than if rounded gravel is 
used. 

Many gravel deposits contain clay, 
either evenly distributed or in the form 
of clay balls. The results will be about 
the same as in the case of sand con- 
taining clay. 

Toughness and hardness tests art not 
made on gravel, but the coefficient of 
wear is determined either by the Devaf 
method used for rock, or by a modified 
method in which six cast-iron spheres, 
1.975 in. in diameter and weighing 0.95 
Ib., are placed in the cylinder with each 
charge. The French coefficient of wear 
on a good gravel will be above 12. The 
mechanical analysis of gravel is of great 
importance, and every effort should be 
made to keep the grading within the 
proper limits for each type of pavement. 
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Crushed Stone a By-Product of Zime 
amd Lead Mining 


The Joplin Crushed Flint Company Produces Chatts and Commercial Crushed Stone 
Less Cost than Quarry Operation 


at Much 


N THE DISTRICT of Joplin, Mo., 

and Pitcher, Okla., crushed stone is a 
by-product of the mining and refining 
of lead and zine ores. Deposits of zinc 
and lead ores are mined and crushed, and 
the ore washed from the product. The 
remaining fine stone is called chatts. 

In the process there is considerable 
waste material which is not crushed for 
further refining but is loaded and thrown 
out on dumps outside of the mine. 

Several crushed stone companies, of 
which the Joplin Crushed Flint Co., 
Webb City, Mo., is one, have obtained 
the right by the payment of a certain 
amount per ton to recover and market 
this material as crushed stone and 
chatts. As can be seen in the views, the 
quantity of chatts and crushed stone 
around Webb City seems almost inex- 


Joplin (Mo.) chatts; plant of the Joplin Crushed Flint Co.; Superintendent Taulbert and General Manager Brown 


haustible and since it makes an excellent 
crushed stone product obtained at small 
cost, it offers very serious competition 
to quarry operators for miles around. 
Chatts or Fines 

Chatts are ready for the market with- 
out further treatment, as it is a washed 
%-in. size 
down, When the rock is hoisted up out 
of the ground into the refining mill, it 
is first ground in special mills until it is 
¥%-in. or less. This material is then 
passed over a sort of a classifier or fine 
screen which is vibrated. Water is run 
over the material, and because the lead 
and zinc ore is the heaviest, it sinks to 
the bottom. The screen is inclined and 
the rock works on down and off of the 
classifier. Since this material has no 
further value to the miner it is taken 


crushed stone product of 


out and put on huge piles. This then is 
the material known as chatts. 

Chatts are loaded into cars by a drag 
scraper which is operated by a small 
hoist. All the equipment required for 
its handling is the hoist, flat scraper and 
a chute to the car. The material is loose 
and does not require much digging. 


Crushed Stone 


Some of the rock that is mined con- 
sists of hard flint cores which have no 
ore and are not further reduced, but are 
the source of material for the stone 
companies’ commercial sizes of stone. 

The accompanying views show the 
crushing and screening plant of the Jop- 
lin Crushed Flint Co. The crushing ma- 
chinery consists of a 20 by 30-in. jaw 
crusher and an 18-in. small jaw crusher. 
The average run of material is 6 to 8 in. 
and it is reduced to commercial sizes for 
concrete and building work. A hoist is 
provided for bringing the stone to the 
plant. P 

The power equipment consists of a 
80-h.p. steam engine and boiler. The 
crushers, screen and elevators are all 
shaft driven from the one unit. The out- 
put of the plant is 300 tons per ten-hour 
day. 

The officers of the company are: J. R. 
Hammond, president and treasurer; J. 
R. Brown, secretary and general man- 
ager, and G. T. Taulbert is superin- 
tendent. 
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Hints and Helps 


~— 


Stone-Storage Bunkers in 
England* 
TORAGE BUNKERS constructed of 
timber have been used for many years 
past, but as the life of such structures is 
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rarely more than 20 years at the outside, 
reinforced-concrete has been adopted as 
an alternative material with 
cess. A very conservative estimate of 
the life of reinforced-concrete bunkers 
for crushed about 50 


entire suc- 


stone would be 
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Concrete crushed-stone bins or bunkers at English plant 
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years, but a would be a more 
probable measure of their durability 
Even on the basis of the shorter term, 
the economy of concrete is very marked 
in respect of depreciation and mainte 
nance, to say nothing of the saving ef- 
fected by the entire elimination of fire 
insurance premiums. 


century 


The two views reproduced on the op- 
posite page illustrate a range of bunkers 
constructed about 10 years ago for the 
Penlee & St. Ives Stone Quarries Ltd., 
at Newlyn, Cornwall, England. The up- 
per view is one taken from the cliff, 
showing the railway lines by which ma- 
terial is conveyed from the breaking and 
screening plant. The lower view was 
taken from the seashore and in this a 
trainload of stone may be seen emerging 
from a tunnel which passes through the 
structure so that the stone may be dis- 
charged directly into the trucks. 


These bunkers, nine in number, consti- 
tute a structure about 600 ft. square in 
plan by 27 ft. high, the entire work hav- 
ing been executed in reinforced-concrete. 


Among other concrete bunkers used 
for the storage of stone in the United 
Kingdom, mention may be made of those 
built at the Magheramorne Cement 
Works, where the limestone required for 
cement manufacture is covered by a 
layer of basalt from 10 ft. to 15 ft. thick. 
This rock is utilized by the company for 
the production of road metal, the crushed 
rock being stored in a group of concrete 
bunkers, measuring 44 ft. 6 in. long by 
32 ft. wide by 31 ft. high. Another note- 
worthy example is represented by the 
bunkers of 4,000 tons capacity, at Hill- 
house Quarries, Ayrshire. 


Loading Leaky Open-Top Cars 
N the February issue of Rock Prop- 
UCTS you give the experience of an In- 

diana producer in loading “leaky open- 

top cars.” The writer has for some time 
used a scrap burlap from a manufacturer 
of burlap bags. This material usually 

comes in narrow strips and as it is a 

waste product it is baled up and sold by 

the pound. The pieces are simply laid 
over the leaks in the cars—DELBERT 

WHEELER, Sioux City, S. D. 


*From “Ferro-Concrete,” published in London, 
England. 
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Loading Chute for Heavy 
Material 

ee LOADING railway cars with 

rock at the quarry it is usual to make 
the loading chute about as shown in Fig. 
1. This arrangement, when used for 
loading large pieces of rock, is very de- 
structive to the cars, the lumps striking 
the car sides and bottom with such force 
as to destroy the car rapidly. The chute 
arrangement shown in Fig. 2 overcomes 
this defect, as the delivery end of the 
chute can be lowered onto the bottom of 
the car and then raised as the car fills. 




















Guy Ropes: 
Anchored to 
Ground... 




















Special chute for loading large rocks 


The sketch Fig. 2 shows the chute in 
dotted lines at its lowest position, resting 
on the bottom of the car; also in full 
lines when the car is loaded, and again in 
dotted lines when raised up to allow the 
locomotive to pass underneath it. The 
guy ropes perform two functions. One 
is to hold the chute in place against the 
pressure of the wind and the other to re- 
strain the chute, when being raised. 

The receiving end of the chute, having 
to travel in and out, as shown, cannot be 
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hung on a hinge as usual, but rests on 
a roller, which allows for the movement 
due to the radius of the guy ropes. The 
hoisting rope must be inclined from the 
vertical, as indicated, an amount suffi- 
cient to keep the guy ropes taut.—John 
S. Watts in the “Engineering and Mining 
Journal.” 


De-Watering Pumped Sand 


6¢6¢N HANDLING YOUR MATERIAL 

after you have pumped it to the 
place you want it, drop it just as quick 
as you can,” said R. Snoddy, manager of 
the Coon River Sand Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, at the recent Chicago convention 
of the National Association of Sand and 
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a hopper. It is then picked up by a 
bucket elevator and put down on revolv- 
ing screens for sizing. After being fin- 
ished it is then elevated on a belt con- 
veyor up to storage bins. While that 
which goes through the screen (this first 
flat screen), the sand and the water 
drops into a sump which is made by 
driving piling and boarding up, or it 
can be made with concrete. 

“At the far end of this sump is an 
outlet through a pipe that leads back 
to your lake or your river, and about 
5 ft. from the end you have a sluiceway 
which you close by adding a plank across 
the bottom, a 2 by 6. After the sand 
accumulates to the point where it is 
about to run out of the bins, you drop 





Sand and gravel de-watering device, Coon River Sand Co. 


Gravel Producers. “Every foot that you 
go up with it is costing horse-power and 
if your average for all day’s pumping is 
5 per cent of solids you are going some. 
It is true that for a few minutes’ time 
you might pour out of your spout 20 per 
cent of solids, but you won’t average 
that. If you average 5 per cent solids 
you are doing pretty good. pumping. 
You can figure that up. When a man 
puts 56 cars through a pump with 10-in. 
pipe lines, with the flow about 12 ft. 
per second, you can figure out quite a 
few millions pounds that he is handling 
there in seven hours’ time. 

“After you have got the material into 
the bank at your plant, the thing that 
seems to bother most people is the ques- 
tion of de-watering it, so that you can 
handle it. There are several systems. The 
one that we have used most is to throw 
it onto a flat screen, as we call it, set 
at a 45-degree angle. Wire cloth is used 
generally, a %4-in. or 3/16-in. mesh, or 
if they will allow us to cut the gravel 
down to % in. we are glad to do it. 


“From the screen the gravel goes into 


another plank in, and when the sump is 
filled up another 6 in. and is about ready 
to run over you put another plank in. 

Mr. Snoddy’s idea is that the place to 
de-water the sand and gravel is at 
ground level. His does not spend time 
and money to elevate a material that is 
95 per cent water. After the material is 
de-watered in bins at ground level it 
can be loaded direct into trucks or 
wagons, as shown at the “winter” screen 
at Mr. Snoddy’s plant, in the view shown 
or elevated to bins, if desired. 

For this work Mr. Snoddy said: “We 
usually use a locomotive crane. Another 
system used for that quite a good deal 
is either a chain or a belt elevator where 
your material, instead of being deposited 
in a large sump where the water is taken 
off, is deposited in a small sump. Some 
water is kept with it for the reason it is 
easier for the buckets to take it. The 
material is then elevated with these 
buckets up to storage bins. Some people 
use the stiff-legged derrick and make the 
sump bins in a circle. It doesn’t give 
you as good washing.” 
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OST SAND AND GRAVEL pro- 
ducers in cities are retailers as well 
as producers. Occasionally the pro- 
ducers of a district work harmoniously 
enough so that each producer knows the 
bona fide prices his competitors are 
charging. Where the producers are lo- 
cated, as they are in Des Moines, Iowa, 
on the arms of a river system which 
stretch out to all parts of the city, the 
result is that each producer has his own 
adjacent territory, where his retail 


prices, based on the actual cost of de- 
livery, are always under those of his 
competitors. 

A rough outline map of the city is 
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marked off into blocks, as shown below, 
and each producer makes his prices ac- 
cording to the accessibility of his opera- 
tion to the various parts of the city. 
Prices are marked off in each block, as 
in the few examples shown in the sketch 
below. 


Each producer of course has his own 
map (blueprint) and his own prices, but 
enough blueprints are made so that ev- 
other producer can a copy. 
Thus when a customer calls up and asks 


ery have 
for a quotation, a reference to the map 
will give at once the list price in the 


customer’s block. For convenience one 


Aurora Ave 
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Zoning City for Delivered Prices of 
Sand and Gravel 


Keeping Track of Territorial Prices By Notations on Blueprint Map 









producer will often insert in brackets 
(as shown on the map below under the 
word “Euclid”) his nearest competitor’s 
price for the same block. 


Thus it may be optional with him, at 
a glance, to ask his own price, meet his 
competitor’s price, or turn the business 
over to his competitor, as conditions 
justify. 

Obviously the same system could be 
applied to the entire selling district of 
any sand and gravel plant—and were it 
done, many of the uncertainties and pit- 
falls secret cut-throat competition 
would be avoided. 
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Detroit Sand and Gravel Producer 
With Important Sidelimes 


The Superior Sand and Gravel Co. Obtains Sand and Gravel from Lake by Steamers, 
Delivers in City by Fleet of Motor Trucks, Operates Plaster Plant and 
Specializes in ‘Balanced Aggregate’”’ 


HE KEEN COMPETITION in the this locality as a clamshell outfit. This  troit and Port Huron (St. Clair River 
river sand and gravel business at De- vessel makes the round trip between De- digging ground) in about 36 hours, and 
= Cs Shee carries a crew of 17 men. 
The Fairview yard of this company is 
| considered a model yard of this kind, 
| not only from a river sand and gravel 
producing standpoint, but from a build- 
ers’ supply angle as well. This company 
operates its own locomotive for the 
handling of its own cars in this yard, 
and also, the cars of the Superior Plas- 
ter Co.’s mill, which is located upon 
the yard site. 


Balanced Aggregate 

This company specializes in the pro- 
duction of what is called “Balanced Ag- 
gregate,” consisting of clean river gravel 
and crushed limestone, which is obtained 
from Rogers City, Mich., and also from 
Sibley, Mich. The Superior Sand & 
Gravel Co., due to its close relationship 
to one of the largest crushed-stone pro- 
ducing concerns in this country, which 
has its own fleet of trucks and perfectly 
equipped yards and docks, is able to 


The Superior Sand & Gravel Co., plaster plant compete successfully here not only from 





troit, Mich., has been the source of caus- 
ing a strong growth from ‘the marine 
angle in this business, and at the same 
time has forced large producers, among 
which is the Superior Sand & Gravel 
Co., to make extended investments in 
boats producing the foregoing materials 
along with the establishment of more 
or less extensive river docks and build- 
ers’ supply yards in connection with 
these docks for the handling not only 
of river sand and gravel by rail, but the 
general conduction of the builders’ sup- 
ply business. 





Fairview and Delray Yards 





The Fairview and Delray yards or 
docks of this company are located on 
the Detroit River front, convenient to 
the center portions of this city, where 
the larger demand for sand and gravel 
in this market can be handled with the 
greatest efficiency. This company oper- 
ates a fleet of boats, among which is the 
Steamer “Frank C. Osborn,” a steel ves- 
sel, which has a carrying capacity of 
800 cu. yd. or more. This boat repre- 
sents the latest type of gravel producing teat * ‘ \ 
unit of its kind. It is what is known in Taking material from storage at Fairview yards 
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Concrete and steel loading hopper 























Sacking machine in plaster plant 


a quantity standpoint, but particularly 
a quality angle, it is claimed. 

“Balanced Aggregate” represents what 
is advertised as the best form of mineral 
aggregate available in Detroit, because it 
is claimed to give a uniform product at 
the concrete mixer, and by its use there 
is a saving in the amount of portland ce- 
ment used in the making of concrete, ac- 
cording to the arguments advanced. This 

Interior of company garage balanced aggregate has been used on 





tanks for wet as well as dry sand, sand 
conveying belts and conveyors, auto- 
matic charging hoppers, Broughton mix- 
ers, etc. Every machine in this plant is 
operated by its own individual electric 
motor, even down to the sewing ma- 
chine which is used for patching returned 
empty jute plaster sacks. The various 
brands of sanded wall plaster produced 
by this company, such as “Crystal 
Rock,” “Krisolite,” “Fishack,” “Detroit” 
and others, are well known to the plas- 
ter trade here as well as other cities 
throughout the State of Michigan. 








Concrete Warehouse 


Besides handling sand and gravel, the 
Superior Sand and Gravel Co. is a dealer 
A part of the truck fleet in all kinds of building material. A re- 














many large construction projects in this 
market, and at the present time is said to 
be gaining favor with the smaller con- 
tractors. 
Locomotive Crane Equipment 

The Superior Sand & Gravel Co. pos- 
sesses a number of “fast handling rigs” 
upon its docks, and due to the possession 
of these facilities, is able to unload its 
boats with dispatch and at the same 
time increase the operating efficiency of 
its delivery system. 





Superior Plaster Company 

The Superior Sand & Gravel Co., 
needless to say, furnishes all of the sand 
used by the Superior Plaster Co., which 
is stored on the dock behind the sand- 
drying unit of this mill by such a method 
that it can be handled in an economical 
manner. All of the sand used by the 
plaster company is handled by ma- 
chinery, from its wet state through to 
the finished product known as sanded 
hardwall plaster. 

The Superior Plaster Co. operates this It is thoroughly modern in every way— 
mill, which is known as a “mixing plant.” large rotary sand dryer, steel storage 

















. 





Machine for mixing sand, gypsum and hair, to make plaster Plaster material mixing chute 
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cent development in this direction was 
the addition of a _ reinforced-concrete 
warehouse. The structure is 80 ft. long 
and 40 ft. wide and one-story high. Since 
it was constructed during the war, when 
there was a ban on excessive construc- 
tion, it is at present but one-story high. 
Provisions are made, however, to effect 
additions as required. It was planned 
to store not higher than 12 sacks to 
avoid packing and caking of cement. A 
continuous supply of cement is provided 
for by an arrangement which enables 
storing from one end and delivery from 
the other. 


Motor Trucks for Distribution 


A very large part of the material de- 
livered to the docks by our fleet of boats 
is used in the city of Detroit. This calls 
for considerable distribution facilities. 
Owing to the well-paved, level streets, 
motor trucks are the best means of de- 
livery. The company owns fifteen Pack- 
ard trucks for this purpose, and employs 
from forty to fifty outside hired trucks 
per day to assist in making its retail de- 
liveries. An included view shows a sec- 
tion of the garage maintained for the 
housing and repairing of the trucks. Men 
are employed to care for the trucks as 
well as drive them. A complete record 
is kept of the performance of each truck 
—all supplies and parts consumed by it 
are charged against the truck, and it is 
credited with the work done. 

In order that as little time as possible 
may be lost in loading trucks a large 
120-ton locomotive steam crane with a 
3%-cu. yd. dipper is used at the docks 
to aid in unloading boats and to put the 
sand and gravel into steel wagon-loading 
hoppers. A view of a hopper and clam- 
shell shovel is included. 

In unloading the boats, as much of the 
sand is put into the hoppers as they will 
hold and the rest is put on storage piles. 
It is possible to load 5 cu. yd. of sand 
and gravel into a dump truck from one 
of these hoppers, also to make out the 
necessary delivery ticket for the load 
and handle the entire operation in about 
three minutes, which is considered very 
good operating time among sand and 
gravel producers. No manual labor is 
used in this operation. The entire pro- 
cedure is based upon mechanical lines 
from start to finish. 


Truck Dispatcher System 


A dispatcher system is used to control 
the movement of each truck. Before 
sending a truck on a trip it is computed 
how far the job is away, and how long 
it will take the driver to make the trip. 
Upon return to the yard, record is made 
of the actual time the trip required and 
any overtime is investigated. 

Since much of the material used is 
for construction in the busy district 
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where a big supply cannot be kept ahead 
of time, one of the items in delivery is 
speed. The Superior Sand and Gravel 
Co. has been attempting to promote 
among contractors a method by which 
material may be quickly removed from 
the busy streets. 
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The downtown office of the Superior 
Sand and Gravel Co. is located at 726 
Dime Bank Building, and the officers 
are: A. H. Green, Jr., president; C. H. 
Brodt, vice-president and general man- 
ager; T. G. Fletcher, secretary and treas- 
urer, and F. S. Beard, sales manager. 


National Lime Association 


Progressing Along Lines of a Federated Organization 


RESIDENT CHARLES WARNER 


and Acting Secretary E. O. Fippin of 
the National Lime Association attended 
district meetings at St. Louis, Mo., and 
Chicago, Ill, the week of March 1. At the 
St. Louis meeting 22 lime manufacturers 
were present from Districts Nos. 7, 12, 10, 
11 and 13. At Chicago about 15 lime man- 
ufacturers were present from Districts 
Nos. 6, 8, 7. 

At each occasion the plans and progress 
of the association since its reorganization 
last October were laid before the meeting 
and there was free and frank discussion. 
Progress was made in each district looking 
toward the establishment of a permanent 
district organization for sales promotional 
work. Effort is being made to meet the 
particular needs of individual member 
companies in the development of these 
district or regional offices. 


Working Policies 


A code of proposed rules has been drawn 
to govern the relations between the central 
organization and the district or regional 
organizations. 

In general these working policies de- 
fine the functions of the central organi- 
zation as the source of the more funda- 
mental types of educational work and 


“as the agency for correlating technical 


policies for all promotional and educa- 
tional work. 

It is made the duty of the central or- 
ganization staff to more particularly 
make and maintain the national and 
state contacts between the lime industry 
and governmental and other interested 
organizations. It is also intrusted with 
the preparation of the more formal types 
of published material. 

To the district bureaus is reserved the 
functions of making local and some state 
contacts and the preparation of less for- 
mal types of published material in har- 
mony with the general policy of the 
central organization. The purpose of 
this scheme is to pool as effectively as 
possible the ideas and facilities of the 
entire industry and of the scientific 
fields involved in a way to best promote 
the sound development of the lime in- 
dustry. 

The sum and substance of the work- 
ing scheme of the new National Lime 
Association is summarized in these 


words: “The district organization should 
exercise the largest possible freedom in 
the initiation and conduct of its work 
compatible with that unity in funda- 
mental policy that is essential to the 
general well being of the industry.” 

It is expected to accomplish this by 
means of personal conferences and co- 
operation on the part of the staffs of the 
national and district organizations. 
Contemplated Program 

Several types of publications are in 
preparation. These include: 1—A series 
of simply written trade bulletins; 2—A 
series of more formal broadly educa- 
tional bulletins for general circulation; 
3—A periodical news bulletin which will 
give a survey of current literature on the 
subject of uses of lime; 4—Charts and 
other types of printed circulars. Sev- 
eral of these papers are now in press and 
others are in the course of publication. 


“Get Busy Notice” from the 
“Agstone” Association 


OME YEARS AGO a slogan started, 

“Put Quail in song-bird list.” This 
slogan was hooted. Consfdered. Adopted. 

Agstone producers must say, “Put Ag- 
stone in fertilizer list.” Fertilizer manu- 
facturers have official rulings putting 
their products on preference shipping 
list. They get cars when Agstone pro- 
ducers cannot. 

Experience and experiment demon- 
strate Agstone as much a crop booster 
as any other plant food or soil cor- 
rective. 

WHAT TO DO 


Write Telephone Talk 
First—To railroad managers. 
Second—County Agricultural Agent. 
Third—State Experiment Station Di- 

rector. 

Fourth—Head of your agricultural col- 


ege. 

Fifth—Leading farm papers. 

Sixth—Home newspapers. 

Seventh—Senators and congressmen. 

Eighth—Governor. 

Ninth—Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 
E. T. Meredith, Washington, D. C 

Tenth—Charles A. Lyman, secretary 
National Board of Farm Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ask each to urge car service for Ag- 
stone at this most important season of 
the year and that Agstone be placed on 
“fertilizer list.’—(Signed) SANDLES. 


Ans & A 6 iectte ek @ @ eee 
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Lime Production im 1919 


Production of Hydrate Shows Increase Notwithstanding a General Decrease in Lime 


Production as a Whole—Demand Was There but Cars and Labor Were Short 


BOUT 2,976,000 short tons of lime 
of domestic production was sold in 
1919 in the United States, including 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, according to an 
estimate made by Herbert Insley from 
returns furnished by the principal pro- 
ducers to the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. 
The quantity reported is 7 per cent less 
than that produced in 1918 (3,206,016 
short tons), which was 15 per cent less 
than that produced in 1917. The greatest 
production recorded for the United 
States was that of 1916—4,073,433 tons. 
Of the forty states and territories pro- 
ducing lime in 1919 seventeen increased 
the output and nineteen decreased it as 
compared with 1918. The output of four 
remained about the same. The accom- 
panying table shows the estimated quan- 
tities of total lime and hydrated lime 
sold in all states that produced more 
than 20,000 tons of lime in 1919. The 
final figures for 1918 are also given for 
comparison. 

The sales of hydrated lime in 1919 
amounted to about 740,400 short tons, an 
increase of 19 per cent over those in 
1918—620,216 tons—and of 3 per cent 
over the previous record quantity of 
1916. This recovery from decreases in 
1917 and 1918 is in marked contrast to 
the continued decrease in the total sales 
of lime. The production of hydrated 
lime was reported by manufacturers in 
twenty-nine states. Three of these states 
—Arkansas, Nevada and Oklahoma—had 
never before reported production of hy- 
drated lime, and two—Iowa and New 
Jersey—resumed production after a lapse 
of at least two years. Of the remaining 
states nineteen showed an increase in 
production in 1919 as compared with 
1918, and five showed a decrease. Of the 
large producing states by far the greatest 
relative increase reported from 
Maryland, which made an increase of 
75 per cent over its output for 1918. 


was 


Building Lime 

With very few exceptions, all the man- 
ufacturers of lime reported that 1919 
was a much better year than 1918 for 
the sale of building lime. Practically all 
agreed that the demand was poor during 
the first half of the year—almost as poor 
as in 1918—but that the demand increased 
very decidedly during the last half of 
the year. Two or three producers re- 
ported that the demand for building 
lime in the last half of the year of 1919 
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was greater than ever before. Although 
most contractors, as well as others, real- 
ized the serious shortage of houses, the 
confusion that followed the end of the 
war prevented the immediate revival of 
building, and no real effort was made to 
supply the demand for houses until about 
June, 1919. Barring financial difficulties, 
there seems to be no reason why the 
renewed activity of the building indus- 
tries should not continue for at least five 
years or longer. 


Chemical Lime 


The peace-time chemical industries, 
like the building industries, took some 
months to recover from the confusion 
that followed the signing of the armis- 
tice, which ended all demand for lime 
for war industries. The demand for 
chemical lime in 1919 was fair to poor, 
but the producers in several states never- 
theless reported an increased demand 
for chemical lime, especially in the last 
half of 1919. 


Agricultural Lime 

Producers reported that the average 
demand for agricultural lime in 1919 
was about the same as the demand dur- 
ing 1918. The demand for burned lime 
for agricultural use has steadily declined 
during the last few years. 


Other Lime 


The reports of producers showed great 
differences as to the trade conditions for 
lime used in other than the chemical, 


building and agricultural industries. Tis 
difference was due largely to the fact 
that producers sold their lime to differ- 
ent industries, such as sugar factories, 
paper mills, glass works, smelters, steel 
works and tanneries, their market de- 
pending on their geographic location 
and other facts. 

The demand for lime used in metal- 
lurgy in 1919 apparently continued about 
the same as in 1918. One western com- 
pany reported that the consumption of 
lime in smelters increased two and a 
half times; another company in the same 
district reported a marked decrease in 
the lime sold to smelters. A good de- 
mand, better than normal, was reported 
by most of those selling lime used in 
the glass, sugar and paper industries. 

The production of refractory lime, 
which is principally dead-burned dol- 
omite, declined greatly in 1919. Less 
than half as much dead-burned dolomite 
was produced in 1919 as in 1918 As 
dead-burned dolomite is used principally 
in lining basic open-hearth furnaces the 
decline in its output, though not defi- 
nitely explained by the producers, is 
attributable chiefly to the cessation of 
the demand for steel for military use 
and to the steel and coal strikes in the 
last few months of 1919—causes that 
decreased the production of steel in 1919 
about 27 per cent and that reduced cor- 
respondingly the demand for dead-burned 
dolomite. The expectation of a renewal 
of imports of magnesite from Austria 
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also influenced the producers of dead- 
burned dolomite to reduce their output. 
In 1918 the production of dead-burned 
dolomite increased much faster than the 
production of iron and steel, so that at 
the end of the year the manufacturers of 
steel had on hand an oversupply of dead- 
burned dolomite. The sales of dead- 
burned dolomite in 1919 were much 
greater, however, than the sales in either 
1914 or 1915. ° 


Conditions in Commercial Districts 


The accompanying table shows the 
estimated quantities of lime produced in 
the fourteen commercial districts out- 
lined in 1919 by the National Lime Asso- 
ciation, as well as the production of those 
districts in 1918. 


Economic Conditions 


The decrease in the demand for lime 
was not the only or even the principal 
fact that controlled the production of 
lime in 1919. The high cost of raw 
materials and tools, the “scarcity and 
poor quality of labor and the high wages 
forced up the selling price, and a short- 
age of shipping facilities greatly reduced 
the output of some manufacturers. Prac- 
tically all manufacturers reported a 
higher selling price in 1919 than in 1918, 
and many complained of the shortage of 
labor and of its poor quality. The short- 
age of cars that prevailed throughout the 
war continued in 1919. In the spring 
and early in the fall producers were 
seldom able to get as much as half the 
number of cars they required. As a 
rule, the actual number of cars supplied 
ranged from 3 to 40 per cent of the pro- 
ducer’s normal needs. Even in the uull 
season it was difficult to get cars needed. 
Under favorable conditions the pro- 
ducers could supply a demand much 
greater than that made in 1919. 

Six districts—the third, sixth, eighth, 
tenth, eleventh and thirteenth—showed 
increases in the production of all lime 
in 1919 as compared with 1918. The 
greatest increase—17 per cent—was made 
in the eighth district. The greatest in- 
crease in the quantity of hydrated lime 
produced—46 per cent—also was made 
in the eighth district. Eight other dis- 
tricts also showed increases in quantity 
of hydrated lime produced. 


Eastern Demand Good 


Nearly all the companies in district 
No. 1 reported higher prices in 1919 
than in 1918. In all the states in this 
district the demand for building lime was 
much better than in 1918. In general 
the demand for chemical lime was less 
in 1919 than in 1918 except in Vermont, 
where it seemed to be as good if not bet- 
ter. The demand for agricultural lime re- 
mained about the same. The demand for 
lime for other uses was better in Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and New York. No 
reports on lime of this class were re- 
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Lime produced in the United States in.1919 and in 1918, by districts. 
[Estimates for 1919; final figures for 1918.] 
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ceived from the other states in the dis- 
trict. This increase in demand in 1919 
may have been due in large part to the 
increased use of lime in paper mills, as 
a large percentage of the lime produced 
in New England is usually sold to paper 
mills. The single producer of dead- 
burned dolomite in New York State re- 
ported anormal demand for this product. 


In district No. 2 the trade conditions 
appeared to be better than in 1918. 
About one-fourth of the output is used 
in agriculture. Most of the producers 
reported that the demand for agricul- 
tural lime was the same as in 1918 or 
better. A smaller percentage of the pro- 
duction of this district (from 10 to 15 
per cent) is used as building lime. The 
demand for lime of this class was gen- 
erally much better than in 1918. The 
demand for chemical lime was not so 
good as in 1918, but the demand for lime 
for other purposes was about the same. 

In district No. 3 prices seemed to be 
generally a little higher although several 
producers reported lower prices. The 
trade conditions in this district were 
about the same as in district No. 2. The 
demand for building lime was _ better, 
for chemical lime about the same 
little less, for agricultural lime about the 
same, and for lime for other purposes a 
little better. 

The only producing states in district 
No. 4 are Virginia and North Carolina, 
and as North Carolina has than 
three producers and the publication of 
its figures would reveal the production 
of individual companies, the production 
of Virginia alone has been used to rep- 
resent that of the district. About half 
the producers in this district reported 
higher prices in 1919, three reported 
lower prices, and the rest reported that 
In other 


ora 


less 


prices were about the same. 


years more than half the lime produced 
in this district has been sold for chem- 
ical uses. The demand for lime of this 
class has apparently decreased some- 
what, and it is perhaps this decrease that 
has reduced the total production of the 
district. The demand for building and 
agricultural lime was good and that for 
lime for other uses was normal. The 
shortage of coal in December forced 
several producers to shut down their 
plants altogether for that month. 


Big Demand for Ohio Limes 


In district No. 5, which includes only 
the State of Ohio, most of the producers 
raised their prices in 1919 and the aver- 
age price was higher than in 1918. Only 
two producers reported lower prices. 
About half the lime produced in Ohio 
is normally used for building. All manu- 
facturers reported a great demand for 
building lime, estimates of the increase 
ranging from 10 per cent up to “the 
best demand for hydrated lime in the 
history of the industry.” The demand in 
some places was light during the first 
half of the year but invariably increased 
greatly in the last half. Scarcity of labor 
and shortage of cars often prevented 
producers from filling orders. The de- 
mand for chemical lime remained in 
general about the same as in 1918, al- 
though one producer reported a decrease 
of 25 per cent. The demand for agri- 
cultural lime was about the same as in 
1918 or a little better. There was a 
slightly better demand for lime for other 
uses. 


Chemical Lime in Middle West 

In the sixth district, which includes 
only the State of Michigan, the reports 
of the producers indicate that the price 
remained abou the same. About 80 per 
cent of the lime produced in this district 
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was sold for chemical uses during the 
w2r. The fact that there was a slight 
increase in the quantity sold in 1919 as 
compared with 1918 indicates that the 
manufacturers were able to supply an 
increased demand for building lime and 
for chemical lime for peace-time indus- 
tries. Only a small quantity of lime was 
sold for agricultural or other uses, and 
therefore no marked change in the sales 
of lime of these classes was apparent. 

In district No. 7 in general higher 
prices prevailed, although one company 
in Indiana reported lower prices. The 
output of this district is fairly well di- 
vided among several industries. In 1918 
about 20 per cent was sold for building 
lime and the percentage for 1919 was 
probably much higher. In this district, 
as in others, the demand for building 
lime was stronger in 1919 than in 1918, 
although one or two companies reported 
a decreased demand. During the war 
about 25 per cent of the output of this 
district was sold for chemical uses, but 
in 1919 most of the producers reported 
a decreased demand for chemical lime. 
Only a small quantity is sold for agri- 
cultural use, so that no notable changes 
were recorded in the sales of lime of this 
class. Most of the lime sold in this 
district is used for other purposes than 
those mentioned. A large quantity is 
sold for use in metallurgy, paper making, 
the purification of water and the manu- 
facture of soap. Producers reported un- 
changed trade conditions for lime sold 
for these uses. 
Building Lime in Wisconsin 

In district No. 8 about 83 per cent of 
the output in 1918 was building lime. All 
producers reported higher prices and 
correspondingly increased costs of pro- 
duction. Practically all producers re- 
ported a much greater demand for build- 
ing lime, although a strike in the build- 
ing trades caused a slack period of short 
duration. The demand for chemical lime 
remained about the same. Very little of 
the lime shipped from this district is 
sold for use in agriculture. Most of the 
lime used for other purposes than those 
mentioned is sold to paper mills. Pro- 
ducers in general reported a better de- 
mand for lime of this class and one 
reported an increase of 25 per cent in 
the sale of hydrated lime to paper mills. 


Southern Conditions 


In district No. 9 prices advanced 
slightly in 1919. Most of the product in 
this district is building lime, but a small 
quantity is sold for chemical uses. Very 
little lime is sold for any other purpose. 
During the first half of the year the de- 
mand for lime was very poor, but during 
the last half it gradually increased as 
building operations began. 

In district No. 10 nearly all the pro- 
ducers reported increases in prices. In 
other years at least one-third of the 
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lime produced there has been sold for 
use in buildings and the demand for 
building lime was much greater in 1919. 
The demand for chemical lime was not 
so great as in 1918, probably because 
many plants that manufactured war ma- 
terials were compelled to close. The 
demand for lime for paper mills seemed 
to be good, and one producer reported a 
much better demand for lime for sugar 
factories. 

In district No. 11 prices were higher. 
More than half the product in this dis- 
trict is building lime. In 1919 the de- 
mand for lime of this class was better 
than usual. As Florida has less than 
three producers, its production is not in- 
cluded in that of the district. One pro- 
ducer in Florida reported that the de- 
mand for both building lime and agri- 
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cultural lime was more than the supply. 


West of the Mississippi 

In district No. 12, as in other districts, 
the average prices were higher, although 
several producers maintained the same 
scale of prices as in 1918. More of the 
lime produced in this district is sold for 
building than for any other use, although 
large quantities are sold for chemical, 
metallurgical and other uses. Relatively 
little lime is sold to paper mills, sugar 
factories or for agricultural use. The 
sales of building lime increased, espe- 
cially during the last half of the year. 
One producer reported that the demand 
for building lime was very dull during 
the first six months but that during the 
last six months it was the greatest in 
the history of the lime industry. There 
was a marked decline in the sales of 
chemical lime, due to the closing of the 
war industries. The demand for lime for 


agricultural and for other uses remained 
about the same. 

In district No. 13, which includes Texas 
and New Mexico, the average price was 
higher. In this district the demand for 
building lime, which constitutes at least 
65 per cent of the output of this district, 
was generally greater than in 1918. One 
producer reported a decreased demand 
for lime for all uses. Lime for chemical 
uses makes up only a small percentage 
of the output of this district, but most 
of the producers reported an increased 
demand for it. The sales of lime for 
agricultural and other uses remained 
about the same. 


The Far West 


District No. 14, which includes all the 
territory west of the Rocky Mountains, 
showed a greater decrease in production 
than any other district, both in total lime 
and in hydrated lime. Oregon increased 
greatly its small production, and Ari- 
zona showed an increase of about 1 per 
cent, but the other states in the district 
decreased their production. Nearly all 
the producers increased their prices, yet 
one producer in the State of Washington 
reported that prices were too low to 
give a fair profit because of the impor- 
tation of lime from British Columbia. 
In this district in general the demand 
for building lime increased and that for 
chemical lime remained about the same. 
The demand for agricultural lime seemed 
to be slightly better than in 1918, when 
it was poor. A large percentage of the 
lime sold in this district is used by 
smelters and by sugar factories.. One 
company reported a marked decrease in 
the smelter trade, but another reported 
that consumption by smelters increased 
two and a half times. A producer in 
Washington reported a very good de- 
mand for lime by paper mills. 


Norman G. Hough Goes With 
American Cement Plaster Co. 


ORMAN G. HOUGH, whose resig- 

nation as Acting Secretary of the 
National Lime Association was noted in 
Rock Propucts of February 28, on 
March 1 became division sales manager 
of the American Cement Plaster Co., 
with headquarters in Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. Hough first entered the building 
supply business at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1909 
with the Buffalo Builders’ Supply. Co. 
Late in 1910 he joined the staff of the 
U. S. Gypsum Co., at Chicago, remain- 
ing with this concern until 1912, when 
he became manager of the Hydrated 
Lime Bureau at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The territory which he will cover as 
division sales manager of the American 
Cement Plaster Co. includes the states 
of Michigan, Illinois, western Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia and the Carolinas. 
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Nature Provides Masonry Dam 
With Lime Mortar Joints 


Lime Impregnated Water Seals Joints Between Rough Stones 


[* PODGORITZA, MONTENEGRO, 

there is a dam built by the hand of 
Nature, assisted in some slight wr 
by man. ‘ 

To supply water-power to the town 
mill the Montenegrins simply laid loose 
rocks across the small river which runs 
through the town. The natural lime car- 


sure 


bonate precipitate in the water, passing 
through and over them, knitted the struc- 
ture solidly together in a comparatively 
short time. 


Month by month, year by year, the 





steady building went on, until one almost 
saw the rock solidifying as the dam grew 
and grew until it answered the purpose 
for which it was needed. This natural 
dam is made of a composition which 
hardens as time goes by. The constant 
flow of the river against its sides will 
not undermine its rock foundation as so 
often happens in regulation construction. 
But instead it will stronger and 
stronger as the lime in the water gathers 
greater quantities 


grow 


upon the surface in 
and changes into solid rock. 





























































A view of Podgoritza, Montenegro, showing a dam solidified by nature. 
causeway can be seen Major E. J. Swift, one of the directors of the American Red 
Cross relief distribution in Montenegro 





On the 
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Podgoritza is a distributing center for 
American Red Cross relief supplies in 
Montenegro. One of the Red Cross 
workers there, Major E. J. Swift, of San 
Francisco, examined the ancient mill and 
dam with a view to opening the mil! as 
a part of Red Cross efforts in recon- 
structing the country. 

In Serbia, Montenegro and Albania 
the American Red Cross is still in active 
operation, although, in general, this or- 
ganization has been able to turn from 
the problem of general relief to its char- 
acteristic constructive health program. 

In Albania and Montenegro the Amer- 
ican Red Cross workers are the only 
strangers who have no military, com- 
mercial or other personal interest to 
further and when they withdraw the feel- 
ing for them will be so strong among 
the people that the natives will do all 
they can in helping to carry out the 
simple hygienic program which the Red 
Cross has taught. 





See to It That You Are Not 
Missed! 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—Reports of 

the census of manufactures, which 
has just been started, will not be avail- 
able for at least six months, according 
to officials of the Census Bureau. Sev- 
eral months will be needed to gather the 
data, and all figures must then be care- 
fully checked before the work of com- 
piling the statistics is begun. 

Approximately half a million business 
concerns will be listed this year. At the 
time of the last census of manufactures, 
in 1914, nearly 450,000 establishments 
were counted, and the natural growth of 
the nation’s trade, together with the im- 
petus given many indusries by the war, 
will greatly swell this total. 

Work of taking the industrial census 
was begun on March 1, when offices were 
opened in about 100 cities, which had 
been selected as the headquarters for an 
equal number of districts. More than 
1,200 enumerators have been assigned to 
these offices and will visit the establish- 
ments in their districts for the purpose 
of securing the necessary data. Sched- 
ules were mailed out some weeks ago 
to a list of establishments compiled by 
the Census Bureau from the last census 
returns, and from the lists of Dun’s, 
Bradstreet’s and various trade organiza- 
tions. Not all concerns can be reached 
in this manner, however and many that 
do receive schedules will require assist- 
ance in filling them out, so that it will 
be necessary for the field enumerators 
to visit at least half of the business 
concerns in the country. 

It is highly essential for the good of 
the mineral aggregate industries that the 
census returns showing capital invested 
and number of employees be complete— 
only thus can an impression be made. 
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European IRoclx Phosphate Markets 


Possible Outlets for American Production—Holland and France Developing Their 
Own Resources—Spain and Italy Best Prospects 


NDICATIONS, in the fertilizer mar- 

ket, point to a prosperous condition in 
the rock phosphate market, caused chiefly 
by the growing demand for all classes 
of fertilizer material in spite of a short- 
age of supplies. Both of these conditions 
have been caused by the war. The 
shortage in phosphate rock is being re- 
lieved as production increases, but the 
supply has not caught up with the de- 
mand for this spring’s trade, at least. 
Reports from Florida are to the effect 
that more than half the necessary quota 
of laborers are at work. This may not 
appear to be a very good showing, but 
even this situation is encouraging be- 
cause there is a larger force now at work 
than has been the case for some time, 
and it is steadily, though slowly, increas- 
ing. Some of the producing companies 
are conducting advertising campaigns to 
get laborers back to the phosphate fields 
and attractions in the way of better hous- 
ing and living conditions are being of- 
fe red. 

Producers are far more confident about 
the situation than they were two months 
ago, and though the shortage will not be 
met before the end of 1920, there is a 
surplus accumulating over what is go- 
ing out on existing contracts. 

Quotations are now being offered on 
all Florida rock excepting land pebble, 
and this, it is expected, will soon be 
quoted. 

Quotations on Florida rock per ton 
are as follows 


HARD ROCK, 75% 

$13.50, f. o. b. Inglis. 

15.00, f. o. b. Fernandina. 

In Tennessee, production is going for- 
ward, but there are complaints of a car 
shortage. Considerable business is be- 
ing done in the 65 and 70% grades. 

Quotations on Tennessee rock per ton 
are as follows: 

$11.00 to $11.50, 78-80% rock, f. o. b., 
Mt. Pleasant. 

$9.75 to $10.25, 75% guaranteed, f. o. b., 
Mt. Pleasant. 

Tennessee ground rock, 56%, Mt. 
Pleasant, is $8 per ton, and 70% is worth 
$10 per ton with 25c per unit variation. 


Netherlands 


The great scarcity of phosphatic fer- 
tilizer in the Netherlands during the war, 
due to the cessation of imports, led to 
active effort to discover deposits at home. 
As a result of these efforts, reports 
from Holland from our different consuls 





By W. C. Phalen 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 





are to the effect that phosphate rock has 
been found in Drenthe and Overyssel 
provinces in Northeastern Holland. 
Analyses show the material to be of low 
grade, containing only 25 to 30 per cent 
of lime phosphate, but nevertheless of 
great value as a fertilizer. It is reported 
that a large factory has been built for 
washing and grinding the material. 
Reports are also to the effect that low 
grade phosphate rock deposits have been 
found at Ootmarsum, Twente District, 
in the eastern part of Holland. The bed 
varies from 7 inches to 3 feet thick, but, 
because it is not continuous, it is difficult 
and expensive to mine. In certain places 
it is at the surface, and in others, 25 ft. 
below the-surface. About 30 tons of 15 
to 20 per cent material are being pro- 
duced each day and sold at prices cor- 
responding to the price of imported 
phosphate rock. 
France 


In France there has been for some 
time a shortage in the supply of phos- 
phate and superphosphates, the farmers 
having had, since 1914, only about a third 
of the quantity usually consumed in pre- 
vious years as shown in the following 
table: 


Average Annual Consumption 
in Normal Years 
Phosphoric 
Acid Content 

ons Tons Tons 
273,000 
16,000 A 
1,000 600 
55,000 
14,000 


Quantity 
ons 
....1,950,000 
.. 100,000 
- 10,000 
. 390,000 
100,000 


Mineral 

Bone .... 
Dissolved Bone’ . 
Phosphatic Slag 
Natural 


359,000 


Notwithstanding the existence of great 
phosphate deposits in the French col- 
onies of Algeria and Tunis, only 80,000 
tons were brought to France during the 
first three months of 1919, against 122,000 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1918; the shrinkage was accounted for 
by lack of transportation, although large 
quantities were shipped to Great Britain 
and Italy. A plan of partition and dis- 
tribution of this important fertilizing 
material is strongly urged, whereby at 
least 80,000 tons per month shall reach 
France and the necessary transportation 
and labor for its production be provided 
for. 


France has always used phosphate 
rock in considerable quantity. During 
the war her capacity for manufacturing 
sulphuric acid was about doubled and the 
excess capacity is now being used in part 
in the manufacture of superphosphate. 
Ultimately the greater part of the excess 
can be so used, especially when transpor- 
tation facilities for the raw material, coal 
pyrite and phosphate rock, catch up with 
the requirements. On account of the 
difficulties of transportation only a small 
part of the phosphate rock allocated to 
France and other European countries by 
the French Government can be moved, 
owing to transportation difficulties. In 
the case of France the amount shipped 
amounted to only 30 per cent of the total 
allocation during the first 6 months of 
1919. 


FRENCH IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 
Imports of crude 

Year 

1914 

1915 

1916......... 

1917..... 

191%... 

The decrease in imports of crude rock 
was due to lack of transportation fa- 
cilities and to the fact that it could not 
be made into superphosphate, owing to 
the diversion of sulphuric acid to other 
war purposes. Before the war France 
produced at least 2,000,000 tons of super- 
phosphate, of which only a small quan- 
tity, amounting to only 2% per cent, or 


Average Annual Supply 
1915 to 1919 
Phosphoric 


Quantity Acid Content 


750,000 105,000 


8,000 


8,400 
2,800 


124,800 
50,000 tons, 


country. 


was shipped out of the 


Future Policy 


It is reported to be the intention of the 
French Government to regulate the ex- 
portation of African phosphate rock for 
many years to insure an adequate home 
supply. The surplus will be supplied to 
other European countries in exchange 
for the other necessary raw materials 
used in making acid phosphate, such as. 
sulphur, pyrite, coal, etc. In the follow- 
ing table are the estimated needs for 
crude phosphate rock in 1919, together 
with the supply allocated by France for 
such needs. 
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Estimated Allocated 
Country Needs Supply 
ae ear 1,100,000 700,000 
Italy ..... 600,000 355,000 
England 400,000 247,600 
Spain ..... 200,000 73,600 
Belgium 100,000 3,600 
Netherlands . ae ee  —0—SC iis 
a 50,000 14,700 
Scandinavia ..........-. —— 8 =——sé—‘“(ié«Ciim 
Switzerland ............ 10,000 5,500 

2,600,000 1,400,000 


It will be seen, that only about 50 per 
cent of the needs have been allocated, 
owing to the difficulties of transporta- 
tion. Of the total of 700,000 tons allo- 
cated to France only 200,000 tons, or 30 
per cent, were imported the first half of 
the year, owing to lack of vessels. 

In France the value of superphosphate 
is not based solely on the content of 
water soluble phosphate, but the quan- 
tity of reverted, or citrate soluble, phos- 
phate is also taken into consideration, as 
in the United States. The specifications, 
therefore, with respect to iron and 
alumina are not so strict as in other 
European countries. The French Gov- 
ernment regulations also allow a lower 
percentage of available phosphoric acid 
compared with other European countries. 
For these reasons the French manu- 
facturers are able to make use of lower 
grades of phosphate rock and do not in 
turn require the high guaranteed bone 
phosphate of lime (B. P. L.) content, or 
the low iron and alumina content of 
other European countries. The market 
in France, therefore, is in a position to 
take care of a large proportion of medi- 
um to low grade crude phosphate. 


Italy 


Commercial fertilizers, heretofore, have 
not been used very extensively in Italy, 
chiefly because the small land owners 
have been too poor to purchase them. 
The need for increased crop production, 
however, has become so acute as to stim- 
ulate the use of fertilizer. This has led 
to a growing demand for crude phos- 
phate rock. The Italian needs have been 
supplied chiefly from the Algeria and 
Tunis deposits, but a small supply has 
come from Florida. During the war, 
purchases were made as usual, directly 
by the Association of Manufacturers, 
and not by the government for distribu- 
tion to fertilizer manufacturers, as was 
the case with the other allied countries. 
The financial obligations of the country 
brought on by the war are felt by all 
classes of manufacturers, including the 
fertilizer people. Therefore, if phosphate 
rock from the United States is to go to 
Italy in any quantity and the trade is to 
be built up, it will be necessary for the 
exporters of this country to arrange long 
terms of credit and to supply vessels. 
The f. o. b. policy adopted for many 
other European countries will not do in 
the case of Italy. 
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Amount of Phosphate Consumed in 

Italy 

The demand for mineral phosphate for 
agricultural use in Italy before the war 
was approximately 500,000 tons per an- 
num, valued under normal exchange at 
something over $3,000,000. The im- 
portation of American phosphate dropped 
from an average of 75,000 tons per year 
before the war to 2,291 tons in 1916, out 
of total imports of 434,000 tons; 6,671 
out of a total of 231,000 in 1917; and 
1,449 tons in 1918 out of a total of 231,- 
000 tons. The importation of phosphate 
rock into Italy was formerly controlled 
by German firms, but now (late in 1919) 
a number of Italian importers and con- 
sumers are in direct touch with Florida 
and Tennessee producers. 

“The present shipping difficulties and 
high exchange rates, however, are seri- 
ously handicapping the exportation of 
American phosphate into Italy. There 
are many Italian firms willing to nego- 
tiate for shiploads of this fertilizer, but 
the chartering of a ship is a problem. 
Notwithstanding the preferential freight 
rate granted by the United States Ship- 
ping Board Fleet Corporation for phos- 
phate rock intended for Genoa and 
Trieste ($28 per ton, instead of the usual 
rate of $40), the price of this commodity 
when delivered here is exceedingly high— 
$40 c. i. f., Genoa, which, at present 
(October, 1919) exchange equals 360 lire 
per ton. The American c. i. f. quotations 
are now prohibitive. It is believed, how- 
ever, that if it were possible to load 
phosphate as ballast on steamers return- 
ing from American ports.” 





Spain 

Spain, agriculturally, is one of the 
richest European countries. The north- 
ern section is a great wine-producing 
area, especially in the region of Balboa; 
in the central part wheat is extensively 
grown, while the olive, orange and grape 
flourish in the southern part. A great 
deal of rice is grown around Valencia. 

On account of its neutral status, dur- 
ing the war, Spain prospered greatly, and 
the prices received for its products were 
far above normal. This naturally has 
led to increased agricultural production 
and this in turn to growth in the demand 
for commercial fertilizers. The growth 
in the demand for crude phosphate in 
Spain increased greatly during the dec- 
ade 1907 to 1916, as the following table 
shows; and the falling off during the 
following years was not due to lack of 
demand, but to difficulties in procuring 
freight space and export licenses from 
the United States. About 66 per cent of 


the phosphate rock imported into Spain 
comes from Tunis and Algeria, the re- 
mainder coming from the Florida field. 

The quantity of phosphate rock im- 
ported into Spain during 1907 to 1918, 
inclusive, was as follows: 
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Year To Year Tons 

1907 78,710 1913 254,000 
1908 100,000 1914 202,000 
1909 83,000 1915 212,000 
1910 106,000 1916 288,000 
1911 163,000 1917 130,000 
1912 176,000 1918 115,000 


The American phosphate rock used in 
Spain is either the high grade Florida 
hard rock or pebble, with 72 to 80 per 
cent bone phosphate of lime, used in 
making superphosphate containing 18 to 
20 per cent soluble. The latter is used 
in North Spain and in Catalonia. Al- 
geria and Tunis phosphate is used in the 
southern part of Spain, where the de- 
mand is for lower grade superphosphate 
containing from 12 to 18 per cent soluble. 
The African rock contains from 40 to 80 
per cent phosphate of lime; the native 
Spanish crude phosphate rock contains 
30 to 35 per cent, American phosphate 
rock goes to Spain through London. 

In the following table is given the 
consumption of superphosphate in Spain 
from 1913 to 1918: 

Tons of superphosphate 





Year consumed in Spain 
1913 cesseecseeeeee 600,000 
OED ssscetsncensess cosess: SESE 
TENT | annisacsbicsnasiatetehictsatecenleabiie 479,800 
MED!  ciccsicinssendevesabshahadiasdibhios 418,222 
DU: asvccivsnszinpnrcenacebitoesioveath 278,281 


Of the 600,000 tons of superphosphate 
consumed in Spain in 1913, about 80 per 
cent was manufactured in Spain; the rest 
was imported from England, France, 
Belgium and Holland. 

The government price fixed for the 
material with a content of 13-15 per cent 
phosphoric acid is 16.85 pesetas per 100 
kilos, ($1.48 per 100 Ibs.) at the manu- 
facturing point; 15-17 per cent, 19.95 
pesetas per hundred kilos, or $1.75 per 
100 Ibs.; 16-18 per cent phosphoric acid, 
21.50 pesetas per hundred kilos, or $1.88 
per 100 Ibs., and 18-20 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 27.25 pesetas per 100 kilos, 
or $2.38 per 100 Ibs. 

Escorias (Thomas grade) were offered 
to the Spanish Government from Lon- 
don to the amount of 2,000 tons, deliv- 
ery in June, July and August, 1919, in 
Spain in bags of 2 quintals each at the 
following rates: 24 per cent phosphate, 
70 shillings ($17.03) per bag; 25 per 
cent, 76 shillings ($18.49) and 30 per 
cent, 82 shillings ($24.34) per bag. 

It has been estimated, after taking all 
agricultural conditions in Spain into con- 
sideration, that approximately 2,000,000 
tons of superphosphate could be used 
yearly to great advantage, but, due to 
conservatism among the farmers, the in- 
crease can only be expected to be very 
gradual. The present great world de- 
mand for food products and their in- 
creased price will no doubt cause an in- 
creased use in phosphatic fertilizers in 
Spain, but the increased use cannot be 
expected to be rapid, first, for the rea- 
son given above, and second, the capac- 
ity to make superphosphate at present is 
about equal to demand.—U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Reports of Investigations. 
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Canadian Cement Situation 


Canada Cement Company Draws a Little on Surplus for 1919 
Dividends—Not Optimistic on 1920 Business 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Canada Cement Co. at Montreal 
Senator William C. Edwards, president, 
said: “The demand for cement during 
the past year was better than in 1918, 
but was far below normal.” The net 
earnings amounted to $766,176, which is 
equal to 5.7 per cent on the company’s 
common stock. For the payment of the 
6 per cent dividend the company drew 
on the surplus account for $43,824. 
Net earnings amounted to $1,907,969 
after depreciation was deducted. Total 
assets amount to $35,143,610. 


Does Not Look for Better Showing 
This Year 


Mr. Edwards anticipates a greater de- 
mand for cement this year although “the 
difficulty of obtaining sacks, coal and 
supplies of all-kinds and the greatly in- 
creased cost of manufacture make it 
doubtful whether the coming year will 
show much better results. The company 
in the past year was successful in start- 
ing an export business which is expected 
to grow and become permanent provided 
ocean tonnage can be procured at com- 
petitive rates and the exchange situation 
does not reach a point which will prac- 
tically prohibit overseas trade.” 

The Canada Cement Co. is having 
some difficulty with the Ontario Power 
Co. over the supply of power for the 
Port Colborne plant. Of this President 
Edwards said: “We were unable in 1918 
to operate our No. 8 plant situated at 
Port Colborne on account of the failure 
of the electric company to supply power. 
Since March, 1919, the power company 
has resumed the supply of power to this 
plant, but the service is so poor the 
No. 8 plant is only about 60 per cent of 
normal and therefore its operation is not 
profitable. 


Still Working on Potash Recovery Plant 


“Last year we referred to the installa- 
tion of a plant for the recovery of potash 
as a by-product from the kilns. This 
installation has been delayed by slow 
deliveries of structural steel and other 
supplies but should be completed by the 
end of March, when the plant will be put 
in operation. We expect the results will 
justify the installation of similar plants 
at our other mills.” 


Divergent Views of Two Managers 


Frank P. Jones, general manager of 
the Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
and John G. Lind, general manager of 
the St. Mary’s Cement, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont., express two different opinions on 


the cement outlook in Canada. Mr. Jones 
states that manufacturing was very diff- 
cult, not so much on account of the 
high price of labor, but because labor is 
not producing the same per hour as it 
did prior to the war. Demand for ce- 
ment is poor mostly on account of the 
general rise in building costs and the 
cost of labor. A large number of build- 
ings of all classes and kinds, besides a 
large amount of construction work, 
roads, etc., are required in the country- 
and, undoubtedly, business would be 
good if people could get a reasonable 
return on capital expenditure. Mr. Jones, 
however, is not optimistic regarding the 
future because he does not believe these 
capital expenditures are justified until 
conditions are such that a man spending 
$100 in labor will be able to get $100 in 
work done. The price of cement has not 
gone up as much as most of the other 
building material. 

Mr. Jones thinks that the immediate 
outlook for cement is not encouraging. 
During the past four years the cement 
plants of the Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
have been running at about 33% per cent 
of their capacity. 

Mr. Lind offers a little different opin- 
ion regarding immediate conditions. He 
reports that with him conditions dur- 
ing 1919 were fairly good. The output 
of the St. Mary’s cement plant has been 
increased 25 per cent. The outlook for 
1920 is good, he says. 


Mineral Matter and Milk — 
Where Some Agricultural 
Lime and Phosphate Goes 


XPERIMENTS conducted by the 

Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, with 
dairy cows are showing an important re- 
lation between milk secretion and cer- 
tain mineral substances. Feeding com- 
pounds of phosphorus and calcium have 
resulted in a decidedly beneficial effect 
on the milk flow in both quantity and fat 
content. 

It has been shown also that a defi- 
ciency of phosphorus in dairy rations 
has a detrimental effect on milk secre- 
tion of cows and growth of calves. 

Obviously soils that are deficient in 
lime and phosphate do not provide fod- 
der rich in these materials. Hence the 
advantage of supplying this soil defi- 
ciency by the addition of lime and rock 
phosphate is equally obvious. 


Belgian Glass Industry 
Recovering 


HE REVIVAL of the Belgian plate 

and window-glass industry continues 
in spite of the shortage of industrial fuel 
and certain raw materials, notably so- 
dium sulphate, and the transportation dif- 
ficulties, 

The average increase in labor costs 
since the armistice has been 150 per cent, 
taking into consideration the shortening 
of the hours with the general introduc- 
tion of the eight-hour day. A general 
increase of 10 per cent was recently 
granted, and operatives are now claiming 
further advances of from 10 to 20 per 
cent. The employers had also agreed to 
make some further increase on February 
1. Ordinary blowers (souffleurs) now re- 
ceive 700 to 800 francs per month in the 
Charleroi district, while skilled blowers 
generally receive 1,000 to 1,100 francs 
per month, the wages of some even reach- 
ing 1,500 francs. 


Exports of Window and Polished Glass 
Exports of ordinary window glass, 
which approximate 90 per cent of the 
production, rose from 7,152,000 francs in 
the first seven months of 1919 to 54,359,- 
000 francs at the end of November. In 
August exports were nearly 3,000,000 
francs, in September over 9,000,000, and 
in October and November 14,685,000 and 
20,200,000 francs, respectively. A com- 
parison of export values with pre-war 
figures is misleading, owing to enormous 
price increases and exchange deprecia- 
tion. The rapid revival of the glass in- 
dustry is better shown by the quantities 
exported. Thus exports of ordinary win- 
dow -glass in November, 1919, were 13,- 
768 metric tons, as compared with a 
monthly average in 1913 of 17,130 tons. 
The November figures are in striking 
contrast to the monthly average for the 
entire year of 3,108 tons. In 1913 ex- 
ports of ordinary window glass aver- 
aged 228 francs per metric ton; in Aug- 
ust, 1919, it was 1,376 francs, and in 
November, 1,467 francs per ton. Calcu- 
lating the franc at par in 1913 and at 9 in 
November, 1919, the comparative export 
prices are $44.02 and $163 per ton. 

Exports of polished plate glass 
amounted to 1,705 metric tons in No- 
vember, 1919, which was more than 
twice the October exports and about 
two-thirds of the exports for the previ- 
ous 10 months. Monthly average ex- 
ports in 1913 were 3,200 metric tons. Ex- 
port prices averaged 758 francs per 
metric ton in 1913 ($146.30), while the 
November average was 1,823 francs per 
ton ($202.55, calculating francs at 9 to 
the dollar). 

It remains to be seen how far Belgian 
glass will be able to compete in our 
home markets, and how much the Amer- 
ican glass export business built up dur- 
ing the war will be affected. 
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Quebec Silica Industry Grows 


Very Pure Deposit Being Developed by Kennedy Stimson at 
St. Canut 


HE SILICA AND QUARTZ pro- 

duced in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, have largely been used in the 
manufacture of ferro-silicon, of abrasives 
made in the electric furnace, in glass 
making, as flux in the manufacture of 
phosphorus. For these purposes sand- 
stone, vein quartz and pure sand washed 
out of kaolin were used. The total quan- 
tity of these substances produced in 1918 
was 23,286 tons, valued at $61,669. 

The Cascade Silica Products Co., 103 
St. Francois Xavier street, Montreal, op- 
erates a sandstone quarry at Cascades 
Point, at the lower end of the Soulanges 
Canal, in a deposit of Potsdam sand- 
stone. They also have another quarry at 
St. Canut, near St. Jerome, also in Pots- 
dam sandstone. 

The Montreal Sand & Gravel Co. oper- 
ates a Potsdam sandstone quarry at Me- 
locheville, at the foot of Beauharnois 
Canal. This sandstone is used, to a great 
extent, in the manufacture of glass, par- 
ticularly for bottles. 

The Silica Products, Registered, 45 St. 
Alexander street, Montreal, of which K. 
Stinson is now sole owner, has opened 
and works a quarry at St. Canut, on an 
outcrop of Potsdam sandstone, high in 
silica, which was in a great measure used 
for the manufacture of ferro-silicon. 

The quarry of the Cascades Silica 
Products Co. is situated at Cascades 
Point, at the lower end of the Soulanges 
Canal. The face of the quarry measures 
500 ft. long by 12 ft. high. The stone is 
much fissured and could not be used as 
building stone. The color is gray-white, 
but the fissure planes have a rusty color- 
ing. The stone from the quarry is hauled 
up by an inclined trestle to a jaw crusher 
then to crushing rolls, which reduce it 
to sand. The sand is put through trom- 
mels, 8 and 12 mesh to the inch, from 
which it goes to washing troughs and 
is carried by a conveyor belt 235 ft. long 
to storage bins, from which it is loaded 
into cars. 

Analysis of Cascade Point sand, after 
washing: 

98 62 
Ferric oxide 0.38 
Alumina 0.42 
Lime 0.47 
Magnesia ... 


Sulphuric anhydride 
Phosphoric anhydride 


1. Canadian Inspection and Testing Labora- 
tories. 2. Provincial Government Assay Labor- 
atory. 


This sand is widely used in steel and 
iron foundries. Some of it enters the 
manufacture of scouring soap. 

The Montreal Sand & Gravel Co. 
works a quarry in the first range of 

















Melocheville, at the foot of the Beau- 
harnois Canal. This sandstone is also 
crushed, but not washed. The crushing 
plant comprises a jaw crusher, rolls, 
screens, to treat 45 tons a day. As all 
the operations are dry the crushing plant 
is very dusty. 
An analysis of the sand gave: 





Iron peroxide 
Alumina .............. 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Sulphur anhydride 
Phosphorus anhydride .... 
a ae 
I a. sicanieaieisasics <cncnrsicabnepsecinunionatiogeas 
100,000 
3. Provincial Government Assay Laboratory. 
Practically the wrole of Ile Perrot, an 
island which is situated between Lake St. 
Louis and Lake of Two Mountains at 
the western end of Montreal Island, 
is underlain by Potsdam sandstone. A 
quarry was opened by Messrs. Quinlan 
and Robertson on the north side of the 
island, opposite Macdonald Agriculture 
College. The opening of this quarry is 
300 ft. by 300, and the face is 16 ft. high. 
An average sample of the quarry was 
analyzed at the Provincial Assay Labor- 
atory and results are 
analysis No. 4. 

















given below in 

A very favorable exposure of Potsdam 
is found on Ile Perrot opposite Baie 
d’Urfe. The stone is white and the 
grains appear to be of very uniform size. 
An average sample taken in various spots 
of the on the surface, was 
analyzed at the Provincial Laboratory 
and the results given as analysis No. 5. 


No. 4 No. 5 

.. 94.48 97.24 
0.80 0.24 
1.32 0.52 
2.04 0.96 
1.09 0.83 
0.18 0.007 
0.018 trace 
none none 
0.203 


100,000 100,000 


No. 4. Sample from Quinlan and Robertson 
Quarry, Ile Perrot. No. 5. Sample from ex- 
posure of Potsdam sandstone, Ile Perrot, opposite 
Baie d’Urfe. 


This band of Potsdam sandstone which 
occupies part of the counties of Sou- 
langes, Beauharnois and Vaudreuil, ex- 
tends toward the north into the county 
of Two Mountains, and very good expo- 
sures of a very pure sandstone are found 
in the vicinity of St. Canut, to the east 
of St. Jerome. A quarry was opened to 
the south of the Canadian Northern rail- 
way track by the Stinson-Reeb Supply 
Co., Montreal, but later all the rights 
were acquired by Kennedy Stinson. Work 
in opening the quarry was begun in 
January, 1918, and in July of that year 


exposure, 


Silica % 

Tron peroxide .... 
Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia aos 
Sulphur anhydride ; 
Phosphorus anhydride 
Arsenic 
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the face was 75 ft. long by 15 ft. high, 
and a crushing plant for 150 tons a day 
was being erected. The quarry is con- 
nected with the Canadian Northern rail- 
way by a spur or siding, three quarters 
of a mile long. 

An average sample of the stone, picked 
in various spots of the face, was ana- 
lyzed by the Provincial Laboratory. (See 
below analysis No. 6.) 

Exposures of Potsdam sandstone occur 
also on the next lot, which was acquired 
by Aurelien Boyer of Montreal, who in- 
tends to open a silica-rock quarry on it. 
Two samples were collected from this 
outcrop and analyzed at the Provincial 
Government Laboratory (Nos. 7 and 8). 


No. 6 No.7? No.8 
(Lot 130 (Lot 129 
St. Canut) 

99.72 

0.12 

trace 


Iron peroxide . 
Alumina 

Lime 
Magnesia 

Sulphur anhydride 
Phosphorus anhydride .... 
Arsenic 


trace 





Colorado Granite and Lime- 
stone Quarries to Be 
Developed 

ENVER, COLO.—The Colorado 

Quarries Corporation, capitalized at 
$3,000,000, has been organized by Denver 
men to develop and operate large granite 
quarries in Chaffee and Fremont coun- 
ties. Articles of incorporation were filed 
last week, 

Edwin H. Park, Walter M. Campbell, 
Richard Peete, Stephen W. Ryan and 
B. C. Thompson, well-known Denver 
business and professional men, are named 
as directors. The principal offices will 
be in Denver. A subsidiary office prob- 
ably will be established in Salida. 

Formation of the company is regarded 
as a forerunner to a 
building activity for which Denver and 
other Colorado contractors 
paring. 

One of the plans of the company is to 
build a standard-gauge railroad to con- 
nect with the Denver & Rio Grande at 
Salida. Besides the granite, which is 
conceded to be as good as any in the 
United States, the company will tap a 
big limestone deposit, which is on the 
proposed railroad route and only about 
four miles from Salida. It is asserted 
that the road will be built to this lime- 
stone deposit this summer and then ex- 
tended to the granite- quarries as soon 
as practical. 

The promoters of the new company 
say they have plenty of capital inter- 
ested to develop the quarry and _ will 
begin work as soon as weather condi- 
tions permit. 

The Colorado Quarries Corporation is 
the reorganization of the Federal Gran- 
ite Co., which has already spent more 
than $50,000 in development work and 
has an up-to-date finishing plant. 


big increase in 


are pres 
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February Building Operations 


The F. W. Dodge Company’s Review of Building Activity During 
the Month of February, 1920 


NDUSTRIAL BUILDING still main- 

tains the lead over all other classes of 
construction activity» according to the 
F. W. Dodge Co.’s building statistics for 
the month of February. The total 
amount of contracts awarded during 
February in the territory east of the 
Missouri and north of the Ohio rivers 
was $216,663,000. Of this amount, $70,- 
641,000, or 32 per cent, was for industrial 
building; $43,960,000, or 20 per cent, for 
business buildings; $43,543,000, or 20 per 
cent, for public works and utilities; and 
$37,464,000, or 17 per cent» for residential 
buildings. 

The total for February, $216,663,000, 
was only slightly less than that for Jan- 
uary, which was $235,848,000. In view 
of the fact that the number of business 
days in February was four less than the 
number in January, activity has been 
maintained at a uniform rate. The totals 
for both months are somewhat over the 
average monthly figure for 1919. 

Projected or contemplated work to the 
amount of $533,797,000 was reported in 
February, an increase of ten millions 
over projected work reported in Janu- 
ary. Of this projected work, $141,122,000 
is for public works and utilities; $115,- 
028,000 for industrial buildings, and $109.- 
065,000 for residential buildings. The 
large amount of projected work reported 
gives a reliable indication of increases in 
contract awards to be expected in later 
months. 


New England 


Building contracts awarded in Febru- 
ary in the New England states amounted 
to $21,814,000, as compared with $17,- 
862,000 for January. The average of these 
two months is practically the same as the 
average monthly figure for 1919. 

Of the total amount, $10,308,000, or 
47 per cent, was for industrial buildings; 
$5,303,000, or 24 per cent, for business 
buildings, and $2,831,000 or 13 per cent, 
for residential buildings. 

Contemplated projects amounting to 
$55,005,000 were reported in February, 
including $13,185,000 for residential build- 
ings, $11,304,000 for business buildings 
and $10,348,000 for industrial buildings. 


New York and Northern New Jersey 


In New York State and northern New 
Jersey contract awards in February 
amounted to $36,375,000, as compared 
with $79,570,000 for January. Although 
the decline from January is large, the 
two months’ average is $57,972,000, as 
against a monthly average of $46,000,000 
for the year 1919. 


In this district business buildings took 
the lead in February, amounting to $12,- 
575,000, or 53 per cent of the total. In- 
dustrial building amounted to $8,871,000, 
which was 24 per cent of the total, and 
residential building amounted to $6,518,- 
000, which was 18 per cent of the total. 

Increases in business for later months 
are forecasted in the figures for contem- 
plated work, which amounted to $112,- 
209,000 in January and $104,655,000 in 
February. Of the February total for 
projected work, $37,857,000 is for public 
works and utilities, $25,428,000 for resi- 
dential buildings, $19,092,000 for business 
buildings, and $13,076,000 for industrial 
buildings. 


Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 


February building activity in eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Virginia, as measured in 
contract awards, amounted to $31,854,000 
as compared with $26,191,000 for Janu- 
ary. 

In this district industrial building held 
first place in February, amounting to 
$10,976,000, or 35 per cent of the total; 
residential buildings amounted to $8,- 
616,000, which was 27 per cent of the 
total, and business buildings amounted 
to $6,649,000, or 21 per cent of the total. 

Contemplated work reported in Feb- 
ruary amounted to $78,969,000, including 
$23,990,000 for public works and utilities, 
$20,432,000 for residential buildings, $10,- 
896,000 for educational buildings, and 
$9,856,000 for business buildings. 


Pittsburgh District 


February building contracts in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio amounted to $42,520,000, as com- 
pared with $43,556,000 for January. The 
February total included $15,983,000, or 
37 per cent, for industrial buildings, $10,- 
225,000, or 23 per cent» for public works 
and utilities, and $6,090,000, or 14 per 
cent, for residential buildings. 

Contemplated projects amounting to 
$65,973,000 were reported during the 
month, as compared with $37,775,000 re- 
ported in January. Contemplated work 
reported in February included $28,520,000 
for industrial buildings, $11,091,000 for 
residential buildings, $8,821,000 for busi- 
ness buildings» and $8,613,000 for educa- 
tional buildings. 


The Central West 


Building contracts in the central West 
(comprising Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wis- 
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consin, Michigan and portions of Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Kansas) during 
February amounted to $78,082,000, as 
compared with $61,423,000 for Janu- 
ary. The average monthly figure in 1919 
was $74,000,000. 

Of the February total, 31 per cent, or 
$24,344,000, was for industrial plants; 28 
per cent, or $22,010,000; was for public 
works and utilities; 17 per cent, or $13,- 
510,000, for business buildings, and 15 
per cent, or $11,733,000, for residential 
buildings. 

A favorable forecast for later months 
is shown in the total amount of contem- 
plated work, which was reported in Feb- 
ruary to the amount of $214,834,000, and 
included $65,783,000 for public works and 
utilities; $53,860,000 for industrial plants; 
$35:792,000 for residential buildings, and 
$23,122,000 for business buildings. 


The Northwest 


February building contracts in Minne- 
sota and North and South Dakota 
amounted to $6,017,000, as compared 
with $7,246,000 for January. 

The February total included $1,676,000, 
or 28 per cent, for residential buildings; 
$1,415,000, or 23 per cent, for educational 
buildings; $1,182,000, or 20 per cent, for 
public works and utilities, and $1,174,000, 
or 20 per cent, for business buildings. 

Projected work amounting to $14,- 
360,000 was reported in February, includ- 
ing $4,348,000 for business buildings, 
$3,136,000 for residential buildings and 
$2,967,000 for public works and utilities. 


Prices of Mineral Aggregates 


q C. HUBBARD, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate Asso- 
ciation, reports the results of an investi- 


gation of prices in other 


follows: 


states as 


Minnesota—Prices on sand range from 
60c to $1 per ton f. o. b. pit; gravel, 
$1.50 per ton, f. o. b. pit; crushed rock, 
ranging from $1.50 to $2.25 per ton, f. o. 
b. quarry. 

Iowa—Average price on sand, 65c per 
ton; gravel, $1.50 to $1.75 per ton, f. 
o. b. pit ($1 65 being about the average 
price on gravel); crushed stone, ranging 
from $1.75 to $2.40 per ton, f. o. b. 
quarry. 

Michigan—Sand averaging 75c per ton; 
gravel, 90c per ton at the pit; with 
crushed rock ranging from $1.25 to $1.50 
per ton at the quarry or dock. 

Illinois—Sand and gravel ranging from 
60c to 85c per ton, f. o. b. pit; stone 
averaging $1.25 per ton, f. o. b. quarry_ 

Indiana—Sand average 65c and gravel 
80c per ton, f. o. b. pit; crushed lime- 
stone ranging from $1 to $1.10 per ton, 
f. o. b. quarry. 
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The State, Producer andl Farmer 


Their Respective Relations to the Agricultural Limestone Industry—Must All Work 
Together for Economic Success 


O ACCOMPLISH the desire of our 

Government, that a sufficient amount 
of food be produced to supply the de- 
mand, I am of the opinion that there 
is no feature of more importance, neither 
is there one less understood and con- 
sidered, than that of the relation that 
must of necessity be brought about be- 
tween the state, the manufacturer, and 
the farmer, if the desired results are to 
be realized. 

State agricultural colleges are main- 
tained and operated by taxation for the 
purpose of scientific research and inves- 
tigation, whereby a proved and tested 
system may be put into operation by the 
tiller of the soil, and he thereby reclaim 
his depleted and non-productive farm 
lands. 

The adoption of the methods as rec- 
ommended by these colleges will not 
merely increase food products, but in- 
crease land values; and tests have 
proven that the increased production will 
in every case pay for the expense of ap- 
plying such methods, aside from the in- 
creased land value. 

As this service is not paid by taxa- 
tion of the farmer alone, but also by tax- 
ing the consumer, who can in no way re- 
alize a benefit from his investment un- 
less the plan is accepted by the producer 
of food stuffs, I believe the state should 
make every possible effort to have such 
plans put into operation on a good per- 
manent business basis. 


Farmer Not the State’s Only 
Consideration 


Careful study of conditions leads me to 
believe that the state loses sight of 
everything but the farmer, and while not 
intentionally, is unconsciously educating 
the farmer that whatever he sells must 
bring the highest. price, while what he 
buys must be purchased at the very low- 
est price. And as the farmer readily 
accepts this as being correct, the very 
object for which the state is striving is 
defeated because the essential materials 
which must be used to carry out the 
plan can not be manufactured at a price 
the state would recommend or the farmer 
accept. Therefore, except for the man 
on the farm, who uses good business 
policies, realizing that nothing can be 
marketed without a profit to the pro- 
ducer, and accepts the plan, the whole 
effort is lost, and the consumer pays for 
what he does not receive, while the 
farmer is losing his land by depletion. 

It is a proven and acknowledged fact 
that one of the essentials in soil building 
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is ground limestone (of the right qual- 
ity and analysis), and tests made year 
after year have so thoroughly estab- 
lished this fact that by the intelligent 
man this is no longer questioned, if he 
has any knowledge of soil building at 
all. 

The man who makes a careful study 
of conditions and applies the knowledge 
gained is the man known as the success- 
ful farmer; while the man who is willing 
to remain as he is because his father did, 
refers to himself as the practical farmer, 
who does not believe in taking advan- 
tage of things done to better his condi- 
tions because he has always farmed and 
no young fellow is going to tell him any- 
thing about farming, is the fellow of 
mediocre attainments. The latter type 
will be more readily educated by watch- 
ing the results attained by the former, 
therefore I believe that time, effort and 
money can be saved by working with the 
business-like farmer. 


Beginnings of Industry in Wisconsin 


I prefer to take Wisconsin as a foun- 
dation for my statements, as I am fa- 
miliar with conditions here at home and 
am in personal contact with the farmers, 
the agricultural college faculty (who are 
all mighty fine fellows), and am person- 
ally interested in the production of qual- 
ity limestone for agricultural purposes, 
and therefore feel more at home on my 
own ground. 

When the State Agricultural College 
issued Bulletin No. 230, in which it 
stated that two-thirds of all the soils in 
Wisconsin were acid, a condition detri- 
mental to crops, and one which could 
be rectified only by the application of 
ground limestone, naturally the manu- 
facturers of lime products were attracted, 
believing that it would open another mar- 
ket for their products. 

The development of this branch of the 
business was undertaken by many com- 
panies, only to find that their material 
was not of the character and analysis 
suited for this use, while others, who by 
actual test proved their material was cor- 
rect, continued the development. 

On the one hand the manufacturer 
takes his loss gracefully and quits, while 
the other continues perfecting his prod- 
uct and begins to look for a market. 

The manufacturer seeking a market 


discovers very early that he is con- 
fronted with an educational campaign, in 
which he must make the farmer under- 
stand that his land needs limestone, what 
can be accomplished by its use and why 
—and right here he learns that he must 
prove the worth of the material he of- 
ers by showing actual results from the 
use of the same; this requires more time, 
money, and hard work. 


Combating State Doctrine of Cheap 
Material 


He next meets opposition to a reason- 
able price for his finished product, and 
in tracing the cause of the trouble finds 
that the state is preaching cheap lime- 
stone, and commercial grinding, and in 
fact nearly anything that will induce the 
farmer to get interested in applying the 
recommended treatment, and here the 
manufacturer has to start all over again 
to straighten this out. 

The farmers try grinding their own 
material, and find that it cannot be 
ground at prices claimed, that the stone 
they have does not contain the required 
amount of carbonates to make it valu- 
able, and the plan is not only abandoned 
but liming condemned by those using a 
poor material without results. The lime 
grinder is for sale and the community 
lost to liming for some time to come. 

Next in line is the recommendation of 
the State Agricultural College, farm pa- 
pers, and a few county agents, that 
slaked lime, burned lime, lime refuse 
from sugar factories, and raw ground 
limestone be used, which only confuses 
the mind of the would-be lime user, as 
he is unable to decide which is the best 
at the least expense, and he generally 
winds up, if left alone, by not using any. 
The fact is, any one of the sources re- 
ferred to, pinned down, will admit that 
raw ground limestone of the right qual- 
ity and grinding is best and safest; that 
burned lime, slaked, is more expensive, 
and not altogether safe in the hands of 
the inexperienced farmer; that there is 
so very little slaked lime that it is not 
to be considered, and that refuse lime 
contains 60 per cent moisture. These 
conditions being facts, why hesitate to 
say raw ground limestone and settle the 
matter, and in so doing promote the 
work of reclaiming the soil? 


How the Producer Is Browbeaten 


When a farmer writes the State Agri- 
cultural Department for information rel- 
ative to securing ground limestone he is 
mailed a list of all the lime companies 
in the state of which they have any rec- 
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ord, and either the farmer or county 
agent mails a circular letter for prices, 
with the following results. 

Many of the firms named never pro- 
duce agricultural limestone, others have 
discontinued it and remail the inquiry to 
some who they know is a producer; some 
take advantage of the circumstances and 
quote a very low price on any hard road 
screenings they may have, in the belief 
that the farmer will not know the dif- 
ference, and whatever they get will be 
a gain to them. This establishes unfair 
competition, and is unjust to the legiti- 
mate manufacturer of agricultural lime- 
stone, and is just as unfair to the farmer, 
for he becomes confused, having little 
knowledge of agricultural limestone, and 
in casting about for further information 
the time goes, and then he has decided 
it is too late and another year is lost. 

The State Agricultural Department is 
maintained for the purpose of giving cor- 
rect information, and when they possess 
a full understanding as to who produces 
the limestone that they would use, why 
not so advise the farmer asking for such 
information, and increase the confidence 
of the farmer in them, and encourage the 
manufacturer in producing what they 
must have? 


Competition of Convict Labor 

The very worst feature with which the 
manufacturers of some states—Wiscon- 
sin not included—have to contend is that 
of the competition of convict labor, 
which is unfair to the taxpayers of the 
state and unjust to legitimate business. 

I am unable to understand why a state 
will tax its people to maintain a prison, 
which is capable of and in a position to 
produce a product for which there is a 
market at a good profit (convict labor 
considered) and yet meet the price of the 
legitimate manufacturer of the same 
product, who receives only a small profit 
on account of high-priced labor, and then 
give the manufactured product away and 
continue to tax, when if the same was 
sold on an equal basis with that of the 
legitimate manufacturer the tax could 
be reduced, the manufacturer protected, 
and the farmer receive the worth of 
every dollar invested. It is not fair. — 

If the state agricultural colleges, farm 
periodicals and instructors continue the 
methods of the past they are going to 
defeat their own purpose, for the farmer 
will not be able to secure the required 
limestone. 

Unless the manufacturer can make a 
profit he must discontinue producing; 
unless he can be paid for the use of his 
money in producing he must discontinue 
the employment of labor; therefore, 
when thé manufacturer is hit, so is la- 
bor, and it should be the aim of every 
state to just so far as possible protect 
both, for to just the extent these two 
are affected in their purchasing power, 
just, to the same extent will the farmer 
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be handicapped in disposing of his prod- 
ucts. 


State Recognizes Value in Fertilizer 


When the state agricultural college is 
asked the price of commercial fertilizer 
the farmer is advised from $25 to $30 per 
ton, on acid phosphate $26 to $30, on 
ground rock phosphate from $9.50 to $12 
and the farmer realizing his needs buys 
at the market price and is satisfied; and 
yet Professor Thorn of Ohio has wisely 
said the value of every other fertilizer 
material, including farm manure, de- 
pends on the lime used. 

The same stand must be taken regard- 
ing ground limestone, if the manufacture 
of the product is to continue; there is 
no other product more essential to soil 
building and increased production, and it 
must be sold at a profit if production is 
continued, and must be recommended at 
a price netting a profit. 


Farmer Has Wrong View Point 


In Wisconsin the milk producers are 
demanding a price of $3.71 per cwt. for 
milk, on a 4 per cent basis, and claim- 
ing this price is based on the cost of 
production, on account of the high prices 
of feeds. They are no doubt justified in 
their claim; but who produces feeds and 
cows? Not the man in the city, but the 
farmer, therefore, he is to blame for his 
feed condition and on account of his 


lack of production he is unjustly taxing 


the consumer. 

Ground limestone, good seed, and in- 
oculation will double the feed produc- 
tion in Wisconsin. Legumes of all kinds 
can be produced on lime soil, and the 
protein now purchased at unheard of 
prices can be produced on the farm on 
which the milk is produced. 

In talking with a milk producer not 
long ago I mentioned what he could do 
to help himself, and he said, “What 
would you recommend?” I replied, 
“Lime your soil,” and he said, “It costs 
too much.” 

I asked how he knew and he replied 
that he had read in farm journal ads 
and heard state representatives say it 
was worth only 50c per ton. 

There you have positive proof of what 
the earlier training and teaching along 
this line has accomplished, and it also 
explains why the farmer hesitated to 
lime his land at a cost that must be paid 
to get the product. 


Our State University is changing its 
viewpoint; it is getting away from farm 
grinders, only in places distant from 
transportation facilities; we hear no more 
50c limestone; good reliable companies 
are being recognized, and by the manu- 
facturer assisting the University the 
farmer is fast becoming familiar with 
the use and value of limestone. 

When the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the manufacturer work to- 
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gether in educating the farmer, more 
about his soil, how it can be improved, 
how he can secure the essentials and 
where, and at a reasonable price, yet 
give a reasonable profit, then, and then 
only will he accept the facts and apply 
the remedy, which will bring about the 
results now being asked—more food 
at a more reasonable price. 

The state, manufacturer, and farmer 
must understand each other and work 
together. 


Arguments for Reducing 
Freight Rates on Agricul- 
tural Lime Work 
Both Ways 

O INDUCE THE RAILWAYS to 

carry agricultural lime and limestone 
at low freight rates one would naturally 
conclude the strongest argument was the 
return to the railway from moving big- 
ger crops. Plausible as this contention 
seems to be, it has also boomerang char- 
acteristics. » Thus the traffic manager of 
a well-known quarry company in the 
Central West writes: 

“Personally I do not believe such an 
argument would carry much weight with 
the powers that be who have to do with 
rate-making. If the argument advanced 
is sound as to limestone it is also sound 
as to live stock, fertilizer, seed—in fact, 
all other essentials and facilities neces- 
sary for producing farm products. If it 
is sound as with reference to the farm, 
why not with reference to the manufac- 
turer in so far as raw materials are con- 
cerned which enter into the manufacture 
of such articles as will increase farm 
production? 

“As a matter of fact a rate case, I re- 
member, was, to my mind, lost simply 
because of a similar argument made to 
justify a reduction in rates. After the 
petitioners had put witnesses on the 
stand to prove the great benefits to be 
derived from the use of limestone, the 
cross-examining attorneys had _ this 
brought down to dollars and cents, 
showing profit to the farmer based on 
the then current freight rates, and 
knocked the bottom out of the case by 
asking why in view of such a large profit 
accruing to the farmer that he, the 
farmer, should not be perfectly willing 
to pay even a higher freight rate. You 
know there is such a thing as over-prov- 
ing your case, and I think this is one of 
the opportunities for that.” 

No doubt the producer who reads this 
can see that the case of state agricultural 
experts in demanding a constantly lower 
limestone price for the farmers is almost 
a parallel. If the farmer actually makes 
these 100 to 500 per cent profits from the 
use of lime and limestone, why in H—1 
shouldn’t he be willing to pay the pro- 
ducer a 10 to 25 per cent profit without 
howling? Ask us something easy, eh? 
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Random Comments on the Issues of the Day 





The building trades unions of Chicago have made 
demands for wages of $1.25 per hour. They are now 
getting a dollar. The recent increase 
of 10 per cent in wages given its 
employees by the United States Steel 
Corporation shot up wages in the 
same proportion in scores of quarry and slag operations 
adjacent to the steel districts. 

Apparently the peak of wages and prices is still to 
come. 


Mounting 
Wages 


E. Guy Sutton, business manager of the National 
Association of Sand and Gravel Producers was in 
Washington last week in the inter- 
ests of car service for the industry. 
The American Railway Association 
has already appointed a committee on 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will probably establish a car service bureau. But 
Mr. Sutton reports: 

While the Commission on Car Service will probably pre- 
scribe general rules governing the distribution of cars, espe- 
cially as to the exchange of equipment between the different 
railroads, yet it is practically assured that the actual furnish- 
ing of cars to shippers will be left to the individual railroads, 
as was the practice previous to federal control. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that producers of sand and gravel estab- 
lish and maintain close relationship with the operating officials 
of the respective carriers serving their plants. 


Prospects of 
Car Service 


car service 


It might be added that some producers have found 
it advantageous to stand in well with train crews. 
While this is immoral, if it actually amounts to cor- 
rupting the railway’s employees, nevertheless when a 
plant operator is up against the problem of ship or 
bust, it may be a justifiable expedient, and according 
to a recent finding of Examiner McKenna in a Penn- 
sylvania case it is not violative of any tariff provision 
—‘“this friendly practice or arrangement” with train 
crews. 


Probably the producers of no other commodity 
labor under the same disadvantage as sand and gravel 
producers. Jt looks so easy to get the 
stuff out that a 10 per cent increase 
in price raises a violent protest. 

It looks so easy to get out that just 
as soon as the price is raised to where the producers 
begin to make a profit a flood of new competitors jump 
into the field, firmly convinced that they can make 
nearly as much money for a less price. 


Sand and 
Gravel Prices 


Or if new competitors do not enter the field some 
wiseacre of a public official finds evidence of a “sand 
and gravel trust” and assures the public that the 
county, the city, or the state, can make its own ma- 
terial at half the price asked by the producers. 


These people too often arrive at the producer’s cost 
by counting the number of men working and casually 
inquiring the tons turned out per day—and, presto, the 
job is done. 


There is only one way to deal with this kind of 
competition and that is to lay all the cards on the 
table and good-naturedly explain to the uninitiated 
that many apparently inconsequential items make a 
good round total. 

A little general publicity is also a mighty good cure, 
and if done rightly is an asset. Why not invite your 


local newspaper reporter to spend a half a day on your 
dredge or at your plant? Give him a cigar or two and 
suggest that there might be a good story in it. All 
that helps to dispel the popular illusion that it doesn’t 
cost anything to produce sand and gravel. 


The coal car clause of the Cummins-Esch railroad law 

was retained in the bill as passed, much to the regret 
of the mineral aggregate industry. 
This is Section 12 of Article IV, which 
reads: 
It shall also be the duty of every carrier 
by railroad to make just and reasonable distribution of cars 
for transportation of coal among the coal mines served by 
it, whether located upon its lines or lines customarily depend- 
ent upon it for car supply. During any period when the supply 
of cars available for such service does not equal the require- 
ments of such mines, it shall be the duty of the carrier to 
maintain and apply just and reasonable ratings of such mines 
and to count each and every car furnished to or to be used 
by any such mine for transportation of coal against the 
mine. Failure or refusal so to do shall be unlawful, and in 
respect of each car not so counted shall be deemed a separate 
offense, and the carrier, receiver, or operating trustee so failing 
or refusing shall forfeit to the United States the sum of $100 
for each offense, which may be recovered in a civil action 
brought by the United States. 


“Coal Car” 
Clause Stays 


This simply means that whenever the demand for 
cars by the coal mines exceeds the supply, as it will 
every fall for some time to come, the sand and gravel 
and crushed-stone business can go to H—I, to put it 
frankly—unless these industries are strongly enough 
organized to get justice. 


The action of the Illinois Department of Highways 
in postponing contemplated state road work for 1920 
will undoubtedly have an influential 
effect with other state highway depart- 
ments. However, in the State of 
Illinois, it does not mean that there 
will be any lack of demand for all the materials the 
cement and mineral aggregate producers can make and 
ship under present conditions. 


Let-up in 
Roadbuilding? 
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Commercial Explosives 


Prepared by the Engineering Department of the 
National Safety Council 


N EXPLOSIVE is a solid, liquid or 
gas, which may be rapidly converted 
into a gas of much greater volume, giving 
off heat in the process. An explosion is 
really a rapid chemical decomposition or 
burning of explosive material. The differ- 
ence, however, between the rapid burning 
of an explosive and the ordinary burning 
of wood, coal or other combustible mate- 
rial is that in the former case the oxygen 
necessary for combustion is furnished 
direct from the explosive itself, while in 
the latter case the necessary oxygen is 
obtained from the air. In an explosion 
gases are formed so rapidly and in such 
great quantities that in their develop- 
ment they exert a destructive force on 
near-by objects. For example, the gas 
resulting from an explosion of black 
powder occupies 280 times the volume of 
the original powder and the pressure cre- 
ated at the time of the explosion is ap- 
proximately 34 tons per square inch. 
Commercial explosives are divided into 
three general classes: 
(A) Low explosives: 
(1) Black powder (blasting powder). 
(B) High explosives: 
(1) Nitroglycerine explosives: 
(a) Straight nitroglycerine dynamite. 
(b) Low-freezing dynamite. 
(c) Ammonia dynamite. 
(d) Blasting gelatine and gelatine 
dynamite. 
(e) Nitroglycerine powder. 
(2) Nitrocellulose explosives: 
(3) Chlorate explosives. 
(4) Picric acid and picrates. 
(5) “Permissible” explosives. 
(a) Ammonium nitrate explosives. 
(b) Hydrated explosives. 
(c) Organic nitrate explosives. 
(d) Modified nitroglycerine 
sives. 
(C) Igniters and detonators: 
(1) For low explosives: 
(a) Squibs. : 
(b) Electric squibs. 
(c) Fuse. 
(2) For high explosives: 
(a) Caps. 
(b) Electric caps. 
(c) Delay caps. 
(3) For high or low explosives: 
(a) Cordeau-Bickford. 


explo- 





During storage explosives should be 
protected against excessive heat (90 de- 
grees Fahr. approximate maximum), 
moisture, fire, lightning, projectiles (from 
the guns of hunters and others) and 
theft. The magazine, therefore, should be 
located in a cool, secluded, well-drained 
place; it should be weatherproof, covered 
by fireproof and bullet-proof material, 
well ventilated, protected against light- 
ning and not exposed to fire from burn- 
ing grass or underbrush. 


Detonators and igniters should never 
be kept in a magazine in which there are 
explosives. For storing such devices a 
separate smal] building should be pro- 
vided at a safe distance from the 
magazine. 

The magazine should be securely 
locked and the key given to some trust- 
worthy person, who should have sole 
supervision over the magazine and over 
the work of receiving, storing and re- 
moving the explosives. 

When a new supply of explosives is 
received it should be stored so that the 
oldest explosives will be used first. 
Packages should remain closed, and in 
storage it is well to allow good venti- 
lation by not placing the packages too 
closely together. Some dynamites may 
“leak,” that is, the nitroglycerine may 
exude from its paper covering. To pre- 
vent this, boxes should be placed so that 
the cartridges will not stand on end. 
The strength of an explosive is decreased 
if it has leaked and the deposit of leaked 
nitroglycerine is a source of danger 
unless destroyed as described in a later 
paragraph. 

Packages of explosives should never 
be opened within the magazine, but in a 
properly sheltered place at a safe dis- 
tance (never less than 50 ft.) from the 
magazine. They are most safely opened 
with a hardwood mallet and hardwood 
wedge. Screwdrivers should be used only 
for removing screws. Powder kegs 
should be opened only by removing the 
cap made for that purpose. Never drive 
a pick through the head of a powder keg. 

Before a magazine is altered or re- 
paired all explosives should be carefully 
removed and the magazine thoroughly 
washed. There is then little danger, espe- 
cially if no nails are driven into the 


floors and if all tools used are made of 
wood or brass. 

Magazines should be kept clean and 
floors free from grit or dirt. The fire 
hazard is materially lessened by keeping 
surrounding grounds free from rubbish, 
leaves, dead grass or other combustible 
materials. A warning sign, such as 
“Explosives—Keep Away” should be 
posted conspicuously about (but not on) 
the magazine. Signs are often used as 
targets by hunters and others so it is 
well to post the sign in such a way that 
a bullet passing through the sign will 
not hit the magazine. 

(To be continued) 





It’s Good Business 
REVENTING HUMAN BE- 
INGS FROM SUFFERING, 

injury and death is humanitarian, 
but it is also the best kind of good 
business. 

The Safety Section of the United 
States Railroad Administration re- 
ports for 1919 an actual saving of 
$8,000,000 through accident reduc- 
tion by safety work, and the United 
States Shipbuilding Board a saving 
of $10,600,000 for the same period. 
Of course these are gigantic enter- 
prises, but the results, also, are 
gigantic and, after all, were accom- 
plished by the individual efforts of 
hundreds of member plants of these 
industries. 

Your plant is a member plant of 
your industry. Are your savings 
through accident prevention work 
as large as they should be? Would 
a 75 per cent reduction of your 
accidents interest you? 

The National Safety Council can 
help you to effect this 75 per cent 
reduction. It offers to you all of 
the accumulated accident preven- 
tion experience of America, and 
the only organized accident pre- 
vention service in existence which 
has demonstrated that it cannot 
fail to help. 

A letter to our business division 
will bring full details of member- 
ship and service. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Co-Operative — Non-Commercial 
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Car Shortage and Prospects of 
Big Labor Fight in East 


Building Trades May Face Show-Down Fight on Open Shop or Not 
—Meantime Building Shortage Grows. More Acute— 
Higher Prices for Materials? 


UILDING MATERIAL supply under 

present production programs in New 
York is menaced now almost solely by 
car shortage, says the Dow Service 
Building Reports. One company put in 
a requisition for 1,000 cars and only four 
cars were provided to meet the order. 
In January it ordered approximately 500 
cars to move material to this market to 
relieve a shortage and only 126 cars were 
set in. This condition is having a strain- 
ing effect upon efforts now being made 
to keep prices at present range, but the 
appearance is being noted of railroad 
freight solicitors, who are giving assur- 
ance of a change in the freight car sup- 
ply, improving as the weather moderates 
so that, on the whole, the spring build- 
ing movement seems to give evidence of 
an early start and a generous develop- 
ment if industrial peace is maintained. 

The building trades of New York are 
experiencing increasing activity por- 
tending potential construction work far 
beyond anything reported in recent 
years. Architects are releasing work 
that has been held in abeyance for many 
months upon the theory that public pres- 
sure is growing daily more insistent for 
relief from the increasing scarcity of 
space accommodation in buildings. As 
May 1 approaches scores of business 
firms are facing ejection with no place 
to move to. In one notable case down- 
town, a big insurance skyscraper that 
is rented from cellar to garret has its 
steel frame up, but enclosed with brick 
only to the third floor. The prospective 
tenants expected to move into the build- 
ing on May 1. They will probably not 
be able to move in before October, and 
not even then unless some agreement is 
reached in the differences now existing 
between the bricklayers and their em- 
ployers. There are many such cases. 


Open Shop Fight Coming? 


The crux of the whole situation as 
viewed generally by the architects, engi- 
neers, prospective owners and investors 
in building enterprises, general and sub- 
contractors and building material manu- 
facturers and distributors is that ‘the 
issues existing during the late steel strike 
have been brought to life in this city 
where the struggle on the question of 
whether New York is to be changed 
from closed to an open shop condition 
is to be fought to a definite conclusion. 

The vicinity of New York bounded by 


a circle fifty miles from the Battery was 
33 per cent under-constructed last Oc- 
tober. Today the same territory is 42 
per cent under-supplied with housing, 
commercial, industrial and institutional 
space and by the first of May the per- 
centage will be considerably over 50. 
The general attitude of the building 
industry is that of impatience, to say 
the least, with reference to the latest 
phase of the New York building situa- 
tion. There is a wholesome fear that any 
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further curtailment of plans to speedily 
relieve the acute .shortage of housing, 
commercial and industrial space will re- 
sult in a stampede for building material 
supply far in excess of anything yet ex- 
perienced. 

The seriousness of this outlook is fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that even 
the present demand is almost in excess 
of the volume of building materials that 
can be produced in this vicinity this 
year. If construction work is further 
delayed the building material price mar- 
ket levels of today will be heavily shaded 
by the prices that will rule in the autumn 
and in the following spring and summer. 

This view is so generally held in build- 
ing construction circles that prospective 
builders are being urged not to furthe 
delay their proposed operations because 
it now seems likely that the market has 
not yet experienced its heaviest pressure 
upon building material supply or price. 








Must Comply With Child 
Labor Laws 
eet D. C—Approxi- 

mately 300,000 forms are now being 
distributed by the bureau of internal 
revenue to proprietors of mines, quar- 
ries, factories, workshops and manufac- 
turing establishments» on which they are 
required to submit returns of informa- 
tion regarding the employment of child 
labor. 

The child labor tax section of the 
existing revenue law imposes a tax of 
10 per cent of the yearly net profits upon 
every person operating a mine or quarry 
in which children under 16 have been 
permitted to work, or a workshop, fac- 
tory or manufacturing establishment in 
which children under 14 have been em- 
ployed or permitted to work, or in which 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 
have been permitted to work more than 
eight hours a day or more than six days 
a week, or before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m 

The information returns are called for 
under that section of the which 
provides that “whenever in the judgment 
of the commissioner necessary, he may 
require any person, by notice served 
upon him, to make a return of such 
statements as he deems sufficient to show 
whether or not such person is liable to 
tax.” Operators are required to state 
under oath whether during any part of 
the taxable year 1919 children within the 
prescribed age limits were employed or 
permitted to work at any time, and 
whether the limitation as to hours had 
been complied with. The penalty for 
failure to make proper return is a fine 
of not more than $1,000. For “willful 
refusal” to make a return the penalty is 
not more than $10,000 fine or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or 
both, together with costs of prosecution. 


law 


Beaver Cement Co. Active 


HE BEAVER PORTLAND CE- 

MENT CO. is- making extensive 
improvements at their plant at Gold Hill, 
Oregon, which was built four years ago 
at a cost of $650,000 and will soon be 
ready to resume operations. 

Two quarries supply this plant, one 
adjoining the plant supplying limestone, 
shale and clay, and the other three miles 
distant on the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
which supplies the plant with crushed 
limestone and commercial limestone. 

The plant and quarries are operated 
by electricity, while crude oil is used for 
burning. An average of fifty men are 
employed in the two quarries supplying 
the plant. The capacity of the plant at 
the present time is 4,000 sacks daily. 


National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Association Gains 
Eleven New Members 


T A MEETING of the directors of 

the National Agricultural Limestone 
Association at Cleveland, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 23, the following new members were 
elected: 


Tygart Limestone Company, Lawton, 
Kentucky. 

Edward Hely» Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Lake Shore Stone Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Davis Brothers Stone Co., 
Wisconsin. 


Independent Gravel Co., Joplin, Mo. 

Wellingham Stone Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dittlinger Lime Co., New Braunsfels, 
Texas. 

Holston Quarry Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Toledo Stone & Glass Sand Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Rock-Cut Stone Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Grangers Lime Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Lannon. 
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New Type of Dragline 
Excavator 


HE NEW MODEL K EXCAVA- 

TOR and loader manufactured by the 
T. L. Smith Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., is 
the result of five years of intensive 
experiment and test. During that period 
the company has been quietly developing 
this machine, which is in reality a port- 
able dragline, filling the gap between 
the steam shovel and the antiquated and 
expensive gang of hand shovelers. 

Because of the principle on which it 
operates, portability is a feature “built 
into” this excavator and loader. Only 
two men are necessary to the operation 
of this machine; one at the operating 
levers and one at the loading point. At 
a point anywhere within 50 to 200 feet 
from the machine is stretched a chain, at 
right angles to the line of digging, upon 
this chain are two sheaves: hooked to the 
chain, either sheave may be unhooked 
and relocated in an instant. One heavy 
cable passes from the hoist drum on the 
machine, then to the digging skip, then 
through both sheaves, back to the re- 
trieving hoist drum on the machine. 

The operator at the machine manipu- 
lates but two levers and a foot brake. 
As he places power on the digging line 
the other man manipulates the handles 
on the slip, so as to fill it with the mate- 
rial to be dug or removed. The slip 
has a capacity of 15 cu. ft. per trip. As 
soon as the slip is filled the man releases 
the handles and allows the slip to ride 
to the excavator. As the slip strikes the 
apron at the machine it unlocks the catch 
of the pivot arm on the machine. The 
arm then carries the slip up over the 
machine and onto a slanting chute lo- 
cated on the front of the machine from 
where the material in the slip discharges 
into the waiting wagon, truck or railroad 
ear. The slip is then quickly retrieved 
to the starting point and the operation 
repeated. 

The machine is especially designed for 
excavating work, for the removal of ma- 
terials from one location to another and 
for general work where flexibility of 
operation is not limited so closely as in 
the case of the steam shovel. It likewise 
eliminates the pickax and shovel worker 
entirely. 

This machine should prove of interest 
to crushed-stone and sand and gravel 
producers both for light stripping opera- 
tions and for handling and loading min- 
eral aggregates in stock piles. 














Portable dragline excavator, made by T. L. Smith Co. 


Portable Electric Generator 
A GASOLINE-ENGINE DRIVEN 
electric generator set has been put 
on the market by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. A 
large number of these were furnished the 
United States Army during the war for 
field use. 
The generator set illustrated below is 
of 15-k.w. capacity and is shown mounted 
complete with switchboard on an army 


motor truck. It is expected that this 
type of portable electric generator will 
find a large use among contractors for 
operating various small pieces of ma- 
electric and 
expected 


chinery requiring motors 
for lighting. 


that quarry and sand and gravel pit op- 


Similarly it is 


erators can make use of it, particularly 
where night work is proposed. It could 
of course be used to operate a battery of 
well drills, or electric hammer-drills. 








Portable gasoline-engine electric generator, made by Allis-Chalmers Mnfg. Co. 
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Central Illinois Gravel Industry 
Startng Season Well 


Lincoln, Ill., Headquarters of Two Big Producing Companies 


INCOLN’S SAND AND GRAVEL 
INDUSTRIES are preparing to “hop 
off” for the season’s operations, follow- 
ing the four months’ period of winter 
idleness. Operations started on March 1, 
both by the Lincoln Sand & Gravel Co. 
and by the McGrath Sand & Gravel Co. 
of this city, says a local newspaper report. 
Lincoln, with two gravel companies 
operating seven plants, is one of the 
largest sand and gravel office centers in 
Illinois, and V. O. Johnston of this city 
is president of the National Sand and 
Gravel Producers’ Association. 

The McGrath company opened its 
Mackinaw, Chillicothe and Pekin plants 
and this season on March 1 will open a 
new plant at Forreston. This fourth plant 
is now in process of building and will 
be completed and ready for operation 
May 1. 

The Lincoln Sand & Gravel Co. opened 
its Lincoln plant March 1 and will open 
its Barry, Ill., and Sabula, Ia., plants 
about March 15. 

Widespread interest is being taken in 
the Illinois hard road building program 
since announcement was made after the 
first opening of bids at Springfield Feb- 
ruary 11 that road builders are bidding 
for concrete road work this year at 
about $5,000 to $8,000 above the price 
for 1919. Lincoln people are especially 
interested since the state has been ex- 
pected to build a section through this 
city on the Chicago to Springfield high- 
way. 

Following the opening of the first bids 
numerous announcements appeared in 
print to the effect that the increase was 
due mainly to a one hundred per cent 
increase in the price of sand and gravel. 
Since this city is the headquarters of two 
of the largest sand and gravel producers 
in Illinois, the “Courier-Herald” investi- 
gated the reports with a view to learning 
the true state of affairs. 

The “Courier-Herald” reporter obtained 
the following information from T. E. 
McGrath of the McGrath Sand & Gravel 
Company: 

Increase 10 Cents Per Ton 

Mr. McGrath stated that his company, 
in view of the large increases in all oper- 
ating expenses, have found it necessary 
to increase the price of their washed and 
screened sand and gravel this year ap- 
proximately 10 cents a ton over the aver- 
age price of last year. 

On account of the slack condition of 
building of all kinds early last year, fol- 
lowing the armistice, some sand and 


gravel producers in their competition for 
business sold material at very low prices, 
not knowing at that time what their 
producing cost would be later on during 
the unsettled season. The allegations 
that last year sand and gravel was sold 
at 40 cents a ton and this year is quoted 
at 90 cents a ton, holds true in very few, 
if any, cases. The average increase in 
the price of sand and gravel for road 
construction this year will not appre- 
ciably exceed 10 cents a ton. 


Call for More Gravel 


One reason for the increase in this 
year’s cost is the fact that the state 
department expects this year to build 
mostly 18-ft. roads, whereas last year 
both 16-ft. and 18-ft. roads were built. 
Also the concrete road beds are now 
specified to be 8-in. thick throughout, 
while last year they were 8 in. thick in 
the center and 7 in. thick on the sides. 


First Increase in Sand and 
Gravel Prices Since 1918! 
OUISVILLE, Ky.—During February 
sand gravel prices were ad- 

vanced about 10 per cent on material 
delivered in the city. As often happens 
in such cases, the old idea that the ma- 
terial did not cost the producers any- 
thing cropped up and wild statements 
were made about the “100 per cent in- 
crease,” “sand and gravel trust,” etc., 
exc. 

Losing sight of the fact that the cost 
of the sand and gravel is an almost neg- 
ligible factor in the cost of any struc- 
ture, the local papers came out with 
statements attributed to contractors that 
this increase in price of sand and gravel 
would “result in sharp curtailment’ of 
construction.” 

Fortunately enough influence was 
brought to bear on the local press to 
do a little investigating, with the result 
that five days after the previous extrava- 
gant statements the following explana- 
tion was published: 

“Close scrutinizing of the new prices 
for washed river sand and gravel an- 
nounced by the Ohio River Sand Co., 
show that the advances do not amount 
to 100 per cent, as had been reported, 
but that the increase ranges from 7 to 
17.3 per cent on sand, according to the 
location of the delivery, and from 6.3 
to 15.8 per cent increase on washed 
river gravel, the average increase for 
sand being 11.6 per cent and for gravel 
10.2 per cent. 


and 
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“The comparison of the new prices is 
made with the price list issued in June, 
1918, which was not thereafter changed 
that year or during 1919. 

“John M. Settle, secretary and treas- 
urer, explained that one of the large 
items of expense in the sand and gravel 
business is that of delivery, and that the 
city has been divided into eight districts. 
The company ‘increased its 1920 prices, 
but also increased its trade discount 
from 2 per cent in 1918 to 8 per cent in 
1920. 

“Mr. Settle, said: 

“‘The 1920 prices of this company, 
less the trade discount, show an in- 
crease ranging from 17.3 per cent in the 
nearest district, to 7 per cent in the most 
distant district, or an average increase 
of 11.6 per cent for washed river sand. 
The 1920 prices less the trade discount, 
show an increase of 15.8 per cent in the 
nearest district, and 6.3 per cent in the 
most distant district, or an average of 
10.2 per cent for washed river gravel. 
These comparisons are made with the 
price list issued in June, 1918, which was 
not thereafter changed in that year, nor 
was any increase whatever made during 
the year 1919, 

“‘Taking the eight districts over the 
whole city, our 1920 prices show an 
average increase over 1918 of 10.9 per 
cent in both materials and not 100 per 
cent, as was reported.” 


Illinois Postpones 1920 Road 
Work 


HE ILLINOIS 
OF PUBLIC WORKS AND 
BUILDINGS issued a_ statement on 
March 10 to the effect that with the ex- 
ception of the completion of a few sec- 
tions of Federal-aid work to link up 
trunk highways (amounting to 39 miles) 
the whole state roadbuilding program 
for 1920 had been definitely abandoned. 
In the statement, the state officials at- 
tribute the failure of the 1920 program 
to the high bids, the car shortage and 
the financial situation. 

Regarding prices, the statement says: 
_“The bids opened by us on Feb. 11, 
averaged $42,000 a mile for about 60 
miles; the bids opened on Feb. 25, aver- 
aged in excess of $47,000 a mile for 
more than 98 miles; the bids opened on 
March 3, averaged $44,000 a mile for 
about 60 miles. On many of the sections 
we received only one bid, thus showing 
that competition does not in any way 
regulate the prices.” 

In order to let any large amount of 
contracts it would be necessary to sell 
bonds, the highway officials said, and 
they say it would be impossible to dis- 
pose of them at the present time with- 
out a discount of $6 or $7 per hundred. 
This discount, they say, would mean an 
addition of $2,500 for each mile of road 
and serve to increase the cost. 


DEPARTMENT 
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General News from Rock Products Markets 


To Develop New Texas Trap 
Rock Deposit 

USTIN, TEXAS—Steps are being 

taken toward utilizing the large de- 
posit of trap rock at Pilot Knob, near 
Austin. This rock is very valuable in 
surfacing work for bituminous paving. 
It is said to be the best surface rock 
that can be had for macadam and bi- 
tuminous road paving. Previously the 
only material available for this purpose 
was derived from a similar deposit of 
trap rock at Knippa, Texas, eighty miles 
west of San Antonio on the main line 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

‘he deposit at Pilot Knob is about 
five miles from Austin. It consists of 
four hills of trap rock, having an ap- 
proximate area of 50 acres. It is under 
a 50-year lease to Arvid Franke of San 
Antonio, who is planning for its speedy 
development. No extended tests have 
been made as to the amount of material 
available, but the outcroppings seem to 
indicate a deposit of from five to fifty 
million tons. 

Mr. Franke is planning the constuction 
of a crushing plant for preparing the 
material for the market. The Interna- 
tional & Great Northern Railway has 
made a preliminary survey for the build- 
ing of a spur line to the deposits. The 
line will be about six and one-half miles 
in length, running from a point near 
Manchaca to the deposits. In the past 
material for road surfacing work has 
been shipped from Knippa to all parts 
of the state. There is every reason to 
believe that on account of the quality 
of the trap rock found. in the deposit 
near Austin the demand will be large for 
it and the construction of more perma- 
nent highways in Texas will increase. 

The bureau of economic geology and 
technology at the University of Texas 
has been making experiments and tests 
of the trap rock taken from these de- 
posits and has found it to be of the best 
variety of material for road building 
purposes ever found in Texas. The tests 
by the bureau gave the following re- 
sults: Specific gravity, 3.21; weight per 
cubic foot, 200.6 Ibs.; per centum of 
2.9; French co-efficiency, 14.0; 
hardness, 10.0; toughness, 23.5; cement- 
ing value» 144; compressive strength, 
53,880 Ibs. per square inch. 

The report made by the bureau as a 
result of the tests, said: “This is an 
excellent material. It does not break 
down when placed in water. It is an 
excellent rock as an aggregate for con- 
crete and other classes of highway con- 
struction.” 

The discovery of this deposit of trap- 
rock was described in a previous issue 
of Rock Propucuts. 
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Second the Motion! 


= is an old slogan 

brought up to the twentieth 
century: 

“United we stick, 

Divided we’re stuck.” 
—O C. HUBBARD, 

Secretary Wisconsin Mineral 

Aggregate Association. 











Far West Road Work 

HE STATE OF OREGON will 

expend $17,000,000 upon highway im- 
provement during the year 1920, accord- 
ing to reports. This will consist of 
approximately 300 miles of hard surface, 
200 miles of broken stone or gravel mac- 
adam and 300 miles of grading. 

During 1920 Utah is expected to spend 
$5,000,000 on roads. The plans are to 
construct 92 miles of hard surface and 
290 miles of graded earth roads. 

In the State of Nevada about 30 miles 
of concrete paving and 300 miles of other 
types, principally gravel, and _ several 
reinforced concrete bridges will be con- 
structed at a cost of about $2.000,000. 
Bids are already being asked for cover- 
ing a large part of this work. 

Colorado has outlined a plan for ap- 
proximately 800 miles of road improve- 
ment during the coming year. Most of 
this will be gravel or crushed stone 
roadways, about fifty miles being hard 
surface pavement. It is estimated that 
the total expendiure will be about 
$5,000,000. 

Montana has as its construction plan 
for 1920 about fifty miles of paving, ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles of macadam and 
300 miles of graded roads, to cost about 
$5,000,000. 

Arizona will expend approximately 
$4,000,000 on good roads during 1920. 


Cement Association Opens 
Oregon Office 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION announces the opening of 


a new association office in Portland, 
Ore., at 146 Fifth street, with Hans 
Mumm, Jr., as district engineer in charge, 
effective March 1, 1920. 

Since 1903 Mr. Mumm has been en- 
gaged in various engineering work in 
Washington, having been county engi- 
neer of Snohomish County from 1912 
to 1915 and the year following city 
engineer of Everett, Washington. Mr. 
Mumm joined the staff of the Portland 
Cement Association in 1916, since which 
time he has been identified with associ- 
ation work in Washington. 


West Coast Building 
Picking Up 

ONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 

on the Pacific coast have become 
convinced of the futility of hoping that 
a drop in prices of building materials 
will soon come and they are making 
their plans on the theory that rises are 
imminent and after the high point of 
prices has been reached they will con- 
tinue on that level for several years. 

The building material man, whether 
he be manufacturer, distributor, dealer, 
contractor or consumer, is today con- 
fronted with a potential demand far 
beyond the capacities of the building ma- 
terial plants to meet for the next three 
or four years, even operating at 80 per 
cent of maximum plant output, which- 
with the shortened work week and scarc- 
ity of common labor, restricts actual 
production of building commodities in 
the basic departments at least to barely 
more than 50 per cent. 

Building operations around San Fran- 
cisco Bay district show a tremendous 
increase during the month of February 
as compared with the same month a year 
ago, according to figures compiled in the 
building departments of the various 
cities about the Bay. 


Montana Buys Cement 
LIMINATION of the jobber’s and 


middleman’s profits, amounting to 30 
cents a barrel on all cement to be used 
in highway projects in Montana is ef- 
fected following an agreement between 
the Three Forks Portland Cement Co. 
and the state highway commission, ac- 
cording to Chief Engineer John N. Edy. 

Cement prices increased 15 cents a 
barrel recently. In the agreement with 
the commission this was overlooked, the 
company also granted a 10-cent discount 
because of the immense quantity pur- 
chases of the commission and a 5-cent 
discount for cash in ten days. 


Three Dollars per Barrel for 
Lime in Peru 


RADE COMMISSIONER CARL- 

TON JACKSON, in a recent com- 
merce report, gives his opinion that the 
importation into Peru of good lime, both 
hydrated and unslaked, would be a profit- 
able enterprise. The lime made in the 
city of Lima has probably “less than 50 
per cent of the efficiency of the first- 
class American product,” states Mr. 
Jackson, and yet it sells for $3 gold per 
barrel of 240 pounds. Pure limestone is 
known to exist in the mountains, but is 
inaccessible from lack of transportation. 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 








City or shipping point 
EASTERN: 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Burlington, Vt. 





Crushed Limestone 
Screenings, 
\% inch 
down 


¥Y inch 


2% inch 3 inch 
and less 


and less and larger 


1% inch 
and less 


% inch 
and less 


1.00 





Chaumont, N. Y 
Coldwater, N. Y.... 
Limekiln, Md. aa 
North Leroy and Akron, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y.. . 
CENTRAL: 
Alden, Ia. 
Alton, Ill. ..... 
Bettendorf, Ia. 
Buffalo, Ia. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1.65 1.35 
Flux, 1.50@2.10 

2.00 1.75 

1.0 .00 

All other sizes 1.50 

1.35 1.35 
1.50 


1.50 
1.50 per cu. yd., all sizes 
.60 1.50 





Cleveland, Ohio 

Davenport, Ia. .... na 

ae | CS ae wex 

Dundas, Ont. .............. 

Eden and Knowles, Wis 

Elmhurst, II. 

Ft. Wayne, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

Hull, Canada 

Illinois, Southern 

Krause, or Columbia, III ss 

eS | eae 

Lima, Ohio 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Oshkosh, Wis. ...... 

River Rouge, Mich 

ee | ee 

Silica, Ohio ‘ 

Stone City, Ia. .... 

Toledo, Ohio, f. o. 

Toronto, Canada 
SOUTHERN: 

Brooksville, Fla. -.............0.00.-..- 

Cartersville, Ga. ............ : 

Chickamauga, Tenn. ................. 

El Paso, Tex 

Mascot, Tenn. ..... 

Memphis Jct., Ky. 

New Braunfels, Tex. . ' 

Be ae 
WESTERN: 

Atchison, Kans. 

Blue Springs and Wymore, Neb. 

J ge a eee ee 

Mankato, Minn. 








City or shipping point 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 
Bernardsville, N. 

Branford, Conn. .. 

Birdsboro, Pa. 

Castro Pt., Ri 

Dresser Jct., 

Duluth, Minn. 

E. Summit, N. J. .. 

Glen Mills, Pa. .. 

Millington, N. J... me 
New Britain, Conn.. ihe 
Westfield, "SRR 


City or shipping point 
Dundas, Ont.—Flint 
Little Falls, N. Y.—Syenite 
ON ES ae 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite ...... 
Portland, Maine—Granite 
Roseburg, Ore. 
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2.00 3 
1.40 per ton, all sizes 
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1.20 
1.50 
1.80 


2.25 


, all sizes 
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20 
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Screenings, 
¥% inch ¥% inch 


¥% inch 
and less 


and less 


1% inch 
and less 
2.59 
.20 
.20 
.60 
50° 
.00 


25 


2% inch 
and less 
2.00 


and larger 
1.75 





0 
0 
0 
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A, 
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1.00 
-90 
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Screenings, 
¥Y% inch 
down 


1.10 


¥% inch 
and less 


1,10 


¥% inch 
and less 
1.10 


1.40 
1.10@1.25 
79 


1¥% inch 
and less 
1.10 


2% inch 
and less 
1.10 


1.20 
1.10@1.25 


and larger 


-80 1.20 
-90@1.00 1.10@1.25 
3.50 


1.20 
1,10@1.25 
4 1.75 
1.50 








Stockbridge, Ga.—Granite 
White Haven, Pa.—Sandstone 
Granite 








*Cubic vard. 


tAgrl. lime. 


(IR. R. ballast. §Flux. ¢Rip-rap. a 3-inch and less. 


Vie 
WH 
+= 


lucts Market 








Agricultural Limestone 


EASTERN: 

Coldwater, N. Y.—Analysis, 
CaCos, 41.74% 
100 mesh; bulk 

pr. 

Chaumont, N. Y.—Analysis: 

to 98%; MgCos, 
100 mesh); ppr., 4.00; 
Paper bags 

Grove City, Pa.—Analysis: CaCos, 
94.75%; MgCos, 1.20%—(70% thru 
100 mesh); 80 Ib. ppr., 4.60; bulk... 

Grove, Md.—90% thru 4 mesh; bulk.... 

Hillsville, Pa.—Analysis, CaCos, 96% 
(90% thru 100 mesh); bulk 


acks 

Jamesville, N. Y.—68% thru 100 mesh; 
95% thru 50; 100% thru 20. 
Sacks, 3.75; bulk 

Walford, Pa—(70% thru 100 mesh; 
85% thru 50; 50% thru 50; 100% 
thru 4); sacked, 4:25; bulk 

West Stockbridge, Mass. — Analysis: 
Combined carbonate, 95%—33% thru 

200 mem 66% thru 100; 100% thru 


40. Bul 
Williamsport, a.— Analysis, CaCos, 
3-4%—(50% thru 


56.77% 
MgCos—80% thru 








CaCos, 
1.51%—(Thru 
bulk 











P. 
88-90%; MegCos, 
50 mesh); bulk 
Bags 
CENTRAL: 


Alton, Ill—Analysis: CaCos, 96%; 
MgCos, 0.75%—50% thru 4 mesh 
Bedtord, Ind.—(90% thru 10 mesh) 
aaees, CaCos, 98.5%; MgCos, 

0 


Belleville, Ont.—Analysis, CaCogz, 90.9% ; 
MgCos, 1.15% (45 to 50% thru 100 
mesh; 61 to 70% thru 50 mesh); 
alle 

Chicago, Ill.—Analysis, CaCos, 53.63%; 
MgCos, 37.51%—90%_thru_ 50 mesh 

Columbia, IIll., near East St. Louis 
¥%" down) 

Ellettsville, Ind.—Analysis, Carbonate, 


‘oO 

Elmhurst, Ill. — (Analysis, CaCos, 
35.73%; MgCos, 20.69%) 50% thru 
50 mesh . 

Greencastle, Ind.—(Analysis, CaCos, 
98%) 50% thru 50 mesh 

Howenstein, O.—100% thru 10 mesh; 
59% thru 50; 39% thru 100 

Kansas City—(50% thru 50 mesh) 

Lannon, Wis.—(90%_ thru 50 mesh) 
Analysis, 54%, CaCos; 44%, MgCos 

Marble Cliff, O.—(50% thru 100 mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos, 86%; MgCos, 8%.. 

Marblehead, O.— (Analysis: CaCos, 
95.33%) 100% thru 100 mesh, sacks, 
4.75; bulk 

McCook, I1l.—Analysis, CaCos, 54.10% ; 
MgCos, 45.04% —100% thru % 
sieve; 78.12% thru No. 10; 53.29% 
thru No. 20; 38.14% thru No. 30; 
26.04% thru No. 50; 16.27% thru 
100 





























Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 94% ; 
MgCos, 3%—(100% thru 4 mesh)... 

Montrose, Ia.—(90% thru 100 mesh).. 

Muskegon, Mich.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos, 53.35%; MgCos, 
43.27% 

Piqua, O.—Analysis: CaCo,, 82.8%; 
MgCos, 8.2%; neutralizing power in 
terms of calcium carbonate, 95.3%— 
70% thru 100 mesh; bulk 

Stolle, Ill. (near East St. ‘ 
I. Cc. R. R.)—(Thru %” mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos, 89.61 to 89.91%; 
MegCos, 3.82% 

St. Paul, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 85%; 
MgCos, 12 

Stone City, Ia.—Analysis, CaCos, 98% 
(50% thru 100 mesh) 

Toledo, O.—Analysis, CaCos, 52.72%; 
MgCos, 43%—(20% thru 100 mesh) ; 
30% thru 50; 80% thru 100; 100% 
thru 5/32 screen) 

Whitehill, Ill.— Analysis, CaCos, 
96.12%; MgCos, 2.50%— 

90% thru 50 mesh, bulk 
90% thru 100 mesh 


(Continued on next page.) 





Louis on 











2.50 
1.00 
1.25@1.80 
2.00 


1,25 
1.75 
ee 
2.00 
2.50 


2.75 


.90@1.00 
1.50 
1,25 


2.50 
2.75 @4.50 
2,00 
1,50 


80 


1.80 
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Agricultural Limestone 


(Continued from preceding page.) 


SOUTHERN: 
Cartersville, Ga.—Analysis: 
combined carbonates — All 
mesh with all dust in 
Claremont, Va. NT ey — Analysis, 
90.94% CaCos, 0.31% P., 1.36% Mg., 
0.27% K.; bulk 
) Ib. ppr. bags 
Ib. cloth bags 
Dittlinger, Tex. — Analysis, 
%; MgCos, .04%. 


96 to 98% 
thru 10 








CaCos, 
99.099 
90% thru 100 mesh 
90% thru 4 mesh 

Grovania, Ga.—Analysis, CaCos3, 95%; 
MzCog, none—50% thru 100 mesh 

Hopkinsville, Ky. —Analysis, 94.6 
98.1% CaCos—Bulk 

Linnville Falls, N. C.— Analysis, 
CaCoz, 54%; MgCos, 42%—50% thru 
100 mesh; bulk. 
100-lb. paper bags 

Marion, Ga.—Analysis, 
(50% thru 100 mesh) 

Memphis Jet. Ky.—(Analysis, CaCos, 
95.3 MgCos, 1.12%); average 
pon ay) in. down 

Mascot, Tenn.—Analysis, CaCos3, 52%; 
MgCos, 38%. 

(80% thru 100 mesh) 








90% CaCos— 





(80% thru 200 mesh) 
Paper bags, $1.50 extra per ton; 
burlap, 2.00 extra per ton. 
Maxwell, a 
Mountville, Va.— 
6%; MegCos, 
20 mesh; bulk 
100 lb. ppr. sacks 
Ocala, Fla. — Analysis, 
(75% thru 200 mesh) 
Tyrone, Ky.—Analysis, yy 
MgCog, 6%—90% thru 4 mes 
Winnfield, La.—(50% thru 50 mesh).... 
WESTERN: 


Cement, Calif—50% thru 50 mesh 

Colton, Calif.—Analysis: CaCos, 95%; 
MgCos, 14%; bulk, 2.50; bags 
Sacks, 15c extra, returnable. 

Kansas City. Mo., + ~ all esa gz— 
50% thru 50 mesh; bulk... 

Terminous, Calif. —Anal ysis, “04% 
CaCos, 1.4% MgCos—(60% thru 200 
mesh; 90% thru 100 mesh; 100% 
thru 40 mesh); bulk 
Sacked 





Analysis, CaC 
22. wincltiaand thre 


CaCos, 98%— 








Miscellaneous Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried 
screened. unless otherwise stated. 

GLASS SAND: 

Berkeley Springs, W. 

Special hand selected Yer Licstnicesstiiee = 
Bridgeton, N. 
Cedarville and South Vineland, N. J.— 

Glass, damp 

Glass, dry 
Gray Summit, Mo. 
Guion, Ark.—Carlots 
Klondike and Pacific, mas 

Contracts 

Carlots 
Mapleton, Pa. 

Glass, damp 
Massillon, Ohio 
Michigan City, Ind.— 

Millington, I1l.—Contracts 

Mineral Ridge, O - 
Montoursville, Pa.—Green, washed.. i 
Oregon, Ill—Large contracts 

Open market 
Ottawa, Ill. 
Robinson, Md., 

dried 
St. Marys, Pa.—Green 
Sands, Elk Co., Pa.—Selected, green.. 
Thayers, W. Va.—Washed 

Unwashed 
Utica, Ill. 

FOUNDRY SAND: 
Albany, N. Y.—Core 

Furnace lining 

Molding coarse, fine 

Brass molding 

Sand blast 
Allentown, Pa.—Core 

Molding coarse 
Arenzville, Ill._—Molding fine 
Beach City, Ohio—Core 

Green silica sand (not dried)..... 

Washed silica sand (not dried). 
3owmantown, Pa.—Core 

Plastering sand 

Molding, fine and coarse 

(Continued on next page) 


and 


2.00 
a 



































washed, screened, not 








1.75 @2. ‘50 





1.50@2.50 
2.25@2.75 
2.50 
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Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 








Washed Sand and Gravel 


City or shipping point 
EASTERN: 
Ambridge, South Heights, Pa. 
Attica, N 
Concord Jct., 
Farmingdale, N. J 





Fine sand, 


1/10 inch 


1.00 





Hartford, Conn. 
Ludlow, Mass. 


-90 





Morristown, N, J... 
Portland, Me. 
Washington, D. Ce “(F. O: B. 
wharves on cars) 
Yardsville, N. J 
CENTRAL 
Alton, IIl. 
Anson, Wis. 





-60 


75 





Attica, Covington, Silverwood, 
Ind. 





Beloit, Wi eens 
Chicago, Ill. 





Columbus, Ohio 





Covington, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Earlesteati (near Flint), Mich. 
Eau Claire, Wis 
Elgin, Ill. 





Ft. Dodge, Ia. ... sci 
Ft. Jefferson, Mechanicsb’ Z, “O. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

Grass, Mich. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oxford, Mich... 

St. Louis, Mo., F. O. B. cars.. 

Summit Grove, | ee 

Terre Haute, Ind 

Toledo, Ohio 

Yorkville, [ Amcareny Oregon and 
| 
SOUTHERN: 

Alexandria, La. 


, See 
85 





Arkansas City, Ark. 





Flomation, Ala. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lake Weir, Fla. 





Lincoln, ga 
Macon, 





N. Martinsville, \ W. Va 
Pelzer, S. C. 

Pine Bluff, Ark... 
Roseland, La. 
Thomas, 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Valde Rouge, La 





Grand Rapids, “Wyo. 
Kansas City, Mo.... 
Niles, Calif. ... 


Saratoga, San Jose, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Yorkville, Ore. ... 


City or shipping point 
EASTERN: 


Boonville, N. Y.... 
Burnside, Conn 
Fishers, N. Y. 


-80@1.00 
95° 


1/10 inch 
d 





Yardville, N. 5 See 





York, Pa 
CENTRAL: 

Earlestead, (near Flint, Mich.) 

Escanaba, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, 

Grass, Mich. 





Illinois, Northern 


Sand, 
% inch 
and less 


.60@ 


1.30@1.40 


Gravel, 
2 inch 
and less 


Gravel, 
1 inch 
and less 


Gravel, 
¥% inch 
and less 





2.00 1.40 
-50@ .75, all sizes 
1.50@4.50 1.30 1,20 
75 1.25@1.50 ... -90@1.25 
85 P 85 85 
.80 1.00 -80 "30 .80 
.60 vary .00 gravel 


1.30@1 
.70@1. — 


1.65 


2.25 





.70@1. .~ 
1.50 
1.35 


-70@1.00 
75 








1.75 
50 60- 40 mix, 
2. 50 


.85 per t 1 
2. 





1.50@1.75 




















(Ka 
.70@ 


Sand, 
¥% inch 
and less 


.50@ .75 
1.10@1.30 











85 .80 
w river sand .75 per ton, a 
ae .75@1.00 sed .70@1.00 


se. 


-70@1.00 
2.00° 


Bank Run Sand and Gravel. 


Fine Sand, 


Gravel, 
1¥% inch 
and less 


Gravel, 
1 inch 
and less 


Gravel, 
¥Y% inch 


and less a less 





“"85@ .90 
(crushed rock sand) 


-60 per yd. 
1.00 cu. yd., all sizes 





-60 1.00 





TRMORCIG, WIR. wsisinciccanccccsciccsececs  scsesverntamensic 


Lincoln, Neb. ...... 

Oxford, Mich. 

Summit Grove, Ind. 

Yorkville, Moronts, Oregon 8 and 
Oitews. Jit.......... 
SOUTHERN: 

pe en 

Dudley, Ky. (Crushed Sand) 

Grave ‘Siding, Miss 

Lindsay, Tex. 

Thomas, 


-65 


.70@1.00 





65 
Sand gravel mix, 1.30 
or — $1. 00 a. yd. 


Pit run, .60 














Valde Rouge, La 





Waco, Texas 





T 
WESTER 





.25@ .40 





Yorkville, Ore. 





* Cubic yard. B Bank. L Lake. 





-60@ .75 


» 75° unscreened 
x} .70 .60@ .70 .60@ ys .60@ .70 





1{ Ballast. 





Rock Products 


Crushed Slag 


Screenings, 


City or shipping point 
BAST ERN: Roofing 
Bethlehem and Emaus, 


Cleveland, “Ohio. 
E, Canaan, Conn. .... 
Erie, Pa. 
Emporium, Pa. 
Ensley, Ala. 
Hokendaugua and 
Donaghmore, Pa... 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Philadelphia Dist. .... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.,. Dist. 
Sharpsville, Pa, 


Ensley, Ala. ........... 1.00 


Ironton and Jack- 
S| eee 

En 0 Si a 

Youngstown, Dover, 
Hubbard and Lee- 
tonia, O. 


¥% inch 


1,25 


1.20 


¥% inch 


and less 


2% inch 


and less 


3 inch 


and less and larger 


1.50 
1.00 


1.20 


All sizes, $1.50, F. 


. Chicago 
All sizes, 1.65, 
10 


. Detroit 
1.25 


-50 1.25 
All sizes, 2.00, F. . Toledo 


1.60 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 


Agricultural Lime and Hydrate 


EASTERN: 
Adams, Mass. 
Apollo, Pa. 
Bellefonte, Pa. .................. 
Berkeley, R. I 





Agricultural 
Hydrate 
ags 


— Agricultural Lime— 


Per Cent 
Bags Ca 


Per Cent 
MgO 








Bridgeport, Pa. 
Cavendish, Vt. 
Cavetown, Md. 
Cedar Hollow, Devault, 

Swedeland, Pa. 
Chippewa, Pa, 
Farnams, Mass. 
Frederick, Md. 
Grove City, Pa 
Grove, Md. 











Rambo and 





























Highgate Springs, Vt 
Hollidaysburg, ei. 





Hyndman, Pa. 
Lime Bluff, ae 
Lime Kiln, M 
Lime Ridge, - 














5. ated 4 
ee 00@6. 38 

8.00 
5.00@6.25 








tata” maa 





Newburgh, 

New Castle, “Pa 

Paxtang, Pa. 
N. Y. 

Sandyville, O. 


Rosedale, 
ng Die Dover Plains, N. Y., 











5 
4.50 “—— 


12 
96 5 Rees 6. 00) 











tichon. Bridge, Md. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Williams Station, Pa 
York, Pa. 

CENTRAL: 
Alton, III. 
Delaware, O. 




















Forest, O. 
Knowles, Wis. 





Peers - 10.75 to 12.00 
1 10.75 


ef 


2 to4 
39.1 
2to7 


10.00 

60.6 9.75 @10.50 

90 to 95 10.75 
94.0 
50.0 


55 








Manistique, Mich. 
Marblehead, Ohio 





F 45 9.50 
10.00@11.00 95 2  12.00@13.00 
16.0 9.75 





Mitchell, Ind. 
Sprin field, Ohio 








54 
9.00 
33. 62 


11.00 
10.50 





17.73 





Woodville, Ohio 


31-32 10.50 





SOUTHERN: 
Blowers, Fla. 
Burns, Tenn. 
Chippewa, Fila. 
Dittlinger, Texas 














ouo 
sos 





Erin, Tenn. 
Karo, Va. 

Lineton, Va. 
Lushing, Va. 
Maxwell, Va. 
newsla, "Ala, 
< 




















Ocala, Fla. 
Staunton, Va. 

WESTERN: 
Bellins, Wash. 














NI & OWN 00 '0 Wow 
oa cee: ¢ b 
Mmoooouon 
cooooooo 


99.33 
98% (dry basis) 
96.48 








Colton, Calif. 
e, Ore, 
Oscas Island, Wash. 








+ 
in 
Oo 





San Francisco, Calif. 








Tehachapi, Cal. 





Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Bridgeton, B. J.—Core 
Cleveland, O.—Molding coarse 
Brass molding 
Molding ae 
Columbus, O.—Core 
Brass molding 
Molding fine, steel molding. 
Conneaut, 
Molding fine 
Molding coarse 
Eau Claire, Wis.—Core ...........-c-cccsss 
Brass molding and sand blast... a 
Fleetwood, Pa.—Furnace lining........... es 

















6.00 96 


Franklin, Pa.—Traction 
Brass molding 
Molding fine, steel molding 
Molding, coarse 
Sand blast 
Core 

Greenville, Ill—Molding coarse red 

Guion, Ark.—Molding fine .................. 
Roofing 
Stone sawing 

Hancock, Md.—Core and brass midg. 

Hellam, Pa.—Core 

Joplin, Mo.—Stone sawing, flint....... 

Kansas City,,Mo.—Missouri River core 

Klondike and Gray Summit, Mo.— 
Molding fine 














1.60@1. ‘80 











NNONKS NNNNVVN 


WNRNSO UNONUUND 
UNAno CoOOoOMooce 


2.00@2.50 





-- 2.00@2.25 
3.00 
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Mapleton, Pa.—Molding, fine and core, 





am 2.00 
Molding, fine, dry ox 2 
Massillon, O.—Molding fine ...................... 
Molding coarse 
Traction 
_emaene lining 


Michigan City, Ind.—Core, bank.......... 

Traction 

Millington, Ill—Roofing, stone sawing 
ee and furnace lining. 


Core ; 
Mineral Ridge, O.—Core, molding, 
sand blast, roofing, brass molding, 
etc., washed, screened (damp) 
Montoursville, Pa.—Core 
Traction 
Brass molding 
Ohio—Various points: 
Iron molding, fine 
Iron molding, coarse 
Brass molding, minimum 
Oregon, I1l.—Core 
Furnace lining 
Sand blast 
Molding fine 
Ottawa, III. — Core, 
molding fine and 
and dried) 
furnace 






































furnace 
coarse 


lining, 

(washed 
1.75 @2.50 

molding fine 
-75@1.00 
75 


1.75@3.00 


lining, 





Molding coarse (crude)...........-.:+++ i 
Roofing line 
Sand blast 
Stone sawing 
Traction 
Brass molding 
Providence, R. I.—Molding fine 
Molding coarse 
Brass molding 
Sand blast . 
Sugar Grove, Ohio—Core (dried and 
screened) 
Traction ; 
Thayers, Pa.—Core and traction 
Furnace lining, molding 
Utica, Pa.—Core . 
Molding coarse, traction 
Brass molding 
Sand blast 
Warwick, Ohio—Core, furnace lining, 
molding fine and coarse (dry and 
screened) 
Core, furnace lining, 
and coarse (green) 
Wedron, I1l.—Core, (crude silica). 
Molding fine, coarse 
West Albany, N. Y.—Molding fine....... 
Molding coarse 
Brass molding 
Zanesville, a fine pn nd 
rass ...... ‘ 
Molding coarse 























on 








ss 





« 











SNNNEONN AN: 
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molding fine 








. 2.50@2.75 
== 2.25 @2.50 





Gypsum, per Ton 


Castalia, O.—Crushed, to cement mills 
Ground, to cement mills 
Land plaster 
—_ Poona mo 3.00; ppr., 1.00°per 


fon" Dodge, Ta., bulk 

Garhutt, N. Y.—Land plaster, bags 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Crushed gypsum 
Ground gypsum rock 

Gypsumville, vom Can. + ey 

Oakfield, N. Y. ‘ 

Sandusky, O. 6.00 
Jute sacks, $3.00 extra; paper, $1.00 extra. 











Ground Rock Phosphate 


Centerville, Tenn.—B. P. L., 70%; ton, 
2000 Ibs. (90% thru 100 mesh). 
Lump rock, 72% to 75%, B. P. 
Centreville, Tenn.—B. P. ins 
B. P. L., 70% 
Tenn.—2000 Ibs. 
P. L., 60% 


10.00 


Gordonsburg, 
thru 100 mesh)—B. 
B. P. L., 65% 
B. P. L., 70% 
B. P. L., 75% 

Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—(B. P. L. 68%) 

a 7.00 


4% 8.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B. 70%... 10.00 
Nichols, Fla.—Pebble, B. 2 be 68%.. 10.09 
Wales, Tenn. (95% thru 100 mesh) 

(guaranteed 14% phosphorus equiva- 

lent) 
Walls, Tenn. —B. P. L., 70.2%— 

To County Agri. ASsnS..............-0« —_ 

To others 


Florida Soft Phosphate 


Croon, Fla.—Ground pe 30 %..2....000 
Pulverized soft, 2 
Jacksonville (Fla.) EE ecaemmenn 00@ 12.00 
(Add 2.50 for sacks) 
Phoslime, Fla. (in burlap bags, 100- 
200 Ibs.) 15.00 








8 et). 0.00 











7.00@8.25 


7.50 
7.75 
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Rock Products 





























The St. Laurent Quarry Co., Ltd., Cap St. 
Martin, Quebec, has been registered. 

The Blue Mountain Stone Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., has increased its capital to $100,000 for 
proposed expansion. 

The St. Mary’s Cement Co., St. Mary’s Ont., 
and Toronto Cement Products Co., Ltd., have 
surrendered their charters. 


The Wausau Sand & Gravel Co., Wausau, 
Wis.. has increased its capiatl stock from $25,000 
$50,000—500 shares at $100 par value. 


1e Wissota Sand & Gravel Co., Eau Claire, 
_ has increased its capital stock from $30,000 
75,000—750 shares in all, with a par value 
el 

The Wauwatosa Sand & Gravel Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been incorporated for $10,000 by 
Arthur Winding, Walter C. Winding and Helen 

M. Winding. 


The West Sioux Falls Stone Co., Sioux Falls, 

D.. has been incorporated for $20,000. The 
incorporators are David E. Thomas, Dana Craig 
and John P. Abercrombie. 


The Midwest Potash & Refining Co. has been 
incorporated in the State of Delaware with a 
capital of $3,000,000. W. L. Kerr, Nellie Davis 
and Chauncey Thomas of Denver, Colo., are the 
incorporators. 


The Dwyer Silica Rock Co., Alma 
Wis., has been incorporated for $100,000. The 
incorporators are J. . Dwyer, Alma_ Center, 
Wis.; A. J. Sutherland, Eau Claire, Wis., and 
J. B. Miller, Alma Center. 


The Rock Products Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio, with a 
capital stock of $100,000. W. G. Stevenson of 
the Stevenson Co., Monadnock Building, Chicago, 
and J. Warfield are the incorporators. 


The Parkersburg Sand Co. of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., has been incorporated to operate a sand 
plant at same place; capital, $100,000. Incor- 
porators: . D. Forrer, John Marshall, M. E. 
Hichle, F. C. O’Connor and J. W. Romine, all 
of Parkersburg. die 


The Standard Tile & Marble Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been incorporated for $50,000 to 
quarry, cut and deal in building stone and build- 
ing supplies. The incorporators are Werner G. 
Westeen, president; Nels J. Carlson, vice-pres- 

it, and Harry B. Watson, secretary-treasurer, 

of Minneapolis. 


Center, 


The Straight Clay Products Co., Des Moines, 
Towa, has been incorporated for $2,000,000, to 
manufacture brick, tile, sewer pipe, block, clay 
and sand products of all kinds. The president is 
Floyd W. Straight. Auburn, Iowa; vice-president, 
Tom W. Green, Sioux City; secretary-treasurer, 
L. E. Stone, Des Moines. 


The Port Byron Lime Association, Davenport, 
Towa, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$250,000. This association will operate quarries, 
lime plants and cement mills, it is reported, neas 
Port Byron, Towa. The company will also deal 
in fuel, lumber, steel and building material in 
general, The officers of the company who also 
constitute the board of directors are: J. Ramser, 
president and treasurer; H. E. Miller, vice-pres- 
ident, and G. E. Sudlow, secretary. 


The Waupaca Sand & Gravel Co., Waupaca, 
Wis., has increased its capital stock from $25,000 
and will open, early this spring, a second sand 
and gravel washing and _ screening plant at 
3inghamton, Wis., which is a small station on 
the Wisconsin & Northern Railway, near Ap- 
pleton. This company has for a period of years 
furnished the bulk of the sand and_ gravel 
entering into the construction of concrete roads 
in Outagamie and Winnebago counties. 


The Wilcox Co., 3700 Milwaukee avenue, Chi- 
cago, Tll., has applied for a license to do 
business in Wisconsin, as required by the Wis- 
consin law. The company is an old established 
Illinois corporation whose plant is at Janesville, 
Wi The item published under this heading in 
the February 28 issue of Rock Products gave 
the erroneous impression that a new corporation 
had been formed. No changes have been made 
in either the ownership or management. 


L. D. Oglesby, who has been associated with 
the fertilizer manufacturers in Indiana, Virginia 
and Georgia, was elected by the directors of the 
Empire Cement & Lime Co., Atlanta, to the 
position of general manager on January 15. 
For the past year he had served as office and 
sales manager. As general manager he succeeds 
Wade H. Davis, who is retiring from the general 
management of the company, but still remains 
president. Mr. Oglesby’s many friends in the 
central West and the South will be pleased to 
learn of his advancement, and the announcement 
also will be of much interest to those who have 
watched with interest the progress of the firm 
under Mr. Davis’ direction. Mr. Oglesby says 
it is planned to make some improvements which 
will assist in increasing the firm’s production of 
agricultural limestone and fertilizer filler and 
enable the firm to better serve the trade, which 
is expected to be larger than for any previous 
year. 


OBITUARY 


George A. Greenlee, 42, secretary of the Denver 
Marble and Granite Co., died at the home of 
his father, William E. Greenlee, in Denver, Colo., 
recently He died of bronchial pneumonia after 
a week’s illness. He was a native of Denver 
and was widely known in business and fraternal 
circles. His wife, in Los Angeles, where he 
became ill, did not reach him before he died. 
Besides his widow and father he leaves a brother 
and two sisters. Burial took place in this city 
at Fairmount cemetery. 

Richard L. McKnight, secretary-treasurer of 
the Colorado Lime Rock Co., died in Denver 
recently. Death was due to pneumonia after a 
sickness of one week. He was well known 
among the business men of Denver. He was 
54 years of age and had lived in Denver for 
more than 18 years. He was born in Crawford 
County, Illinois, spent his boyhood in Kansas 
City, Mo., and lived for some time in California. 
He is survived by a widow, a daughter, Mrs. 
John H. Wiles, of Kansas City, and his father, 
J. G. McKnight, of Denver. 


Manufacturers 


The American Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has ready for circulation catalog No. 53, which 
explains the rolling ring action of this company’s 
pulverizer. This 16-page bulletin of illustration 
and description describes and sets forth in mi- 
nute detail the advantages of the American Pul- 
verizer Co.’s pulverizer. 


The T. L. Smith Co., Chicago, Ill., has issued 
a reference book for pump users entitled: “Never 
Failing Water.” The book shows by example 
how to figure the size of a pump necessary to 
supply a certain gallconage of water from any 
specified distance. It shows the friction loss 
developed by the passage of water through pipes 
of various sizes. It has a set of statistics show- 
ing the amount of friction contributed by pipe 
fittings, such as elbows, bends, valves, etc. Handy 
charts show at a glance the quantity of water 
contained in rectangular or circular tanks of 
various dimensions. In addition it gives some 
very valuable operating hints which will enable 
the user to get more efficiency out of his 
pumping outfit. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has opened a new branch office in Los 
Angeles, Calif., to look after its rapidly growing 
business in California, Arizona, Nevada and the 
State of Sonora, Mexico. This office will be in 
charge of F. R. Field, who has been manager 
of the company’s Denver office. Mr. Field is 
well and favorably known in this territory, and 
his many years of successful salesmanship and 
a thorough personal knowledge of the West and 
the requirements of its buyers, especially fit him 
to take care of the constantly increasing de- 
mand for Jeffrey products in his vicinity, and 
render valuable assistance to clients in solving 
their elevating, conveying, crushing and min- 
ing machinery problems. 


The Monmouth Stone Co., Monmouth, IIl., is 
progressing nicely with the construction of its 
new plant at Monmouth, and there is no reason 
to believe at this time but that the plant will 
be in operation by April 15. The company pur- 
chased another large 2'%-yard steam shovel, which 
will arrive in about ten days. The Davenport 
Locomotive Works will furnish one 25-ton loco- 
motive. The Western Wheeled Scraper Co. of 
Aurora, IIl., have been given the contract for 
12 all-steel cars. The workmen now have the 
railroad tracks into the quarry and it is ex- 
pected to have one of the small stone crushers 
shipped from Milwaukee soon. The new build- 
ing for housing the employes is completed and 
furnished, ready for occupancy. 


The Spencer Quarry Co., Spencer, S. D., has 
let all contracts for machinery to the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
and is erecting a 400-ton per day crushing plant. 
The crusher building is 37 ft. long by 34 ft. 
wide and 65 ft. high. The railway car-loading 
bins are 44 ft. long by 16 ft. wide by 22 ft. 
deep. The rock to be crushed will be hauled 
direct from the quarry up an incline. A style 
K Gates crusher, size No. 6 will be used for a 
primary breaker and a size No. 3 style D Gates 
crusher will be used for making the fine grades. 
. revolving screen 20 ft. long and 40 in. in 
diameter will be used for sorting the different 
grades of rock into the bins. This screen con- 
tains six sections of varying sizes which will 
turn out the following sized grades: dust and 
fines, I4-in., I4-in., 14-in., l-in., and 2-in. Other 
machinery to be installed includes one 12-ton 
trolley; 8 ton-Yale & Towne hoist and one fric- 
tion hoist. The form of power to be used in 
running the crusher plant has not been decided 
upon. An effort is being made by the company 
to secure electric power from the plant at Sioux 
Falls. It will require approximately 100 h. p. 
to run the entire plant. The company ro- 
moting this enterprise was organized in the 
month of May, 1918, but building operations 
were held up on account of war conditions. The 
capital stock was placed at $50,000 of which 
over $38,000 worth has been sold, nearly 
enough to cover the entire cost of the plant and 
the lands. The approximate cost of the plant 
and machinery is over $25,000. The present 
officers of the corporation are: President, Wm 
Hoese, Spencer; vice-president, W. A. Barn- 
hart, Salem; secretary-treasurer, Chas. Caldwell 
Spencer. The latter has had active charge of 
the corporation up to the present time, having 
sold a great deal of the stock and having looked 
after the purchase of machinery and equipment. 
[he directors are Wm. Hoese, G. W. Black- 
wood and Chas. Caldwell of Spencer; W. A. 
Barnhart of Salem and S. W. Ricords of Mitchell. 


Retail Dealers 


The Mill City Lime & Cement Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has changed its name to the 
Minneapolis Builders’ Supply Co. P. J. Mayer, 
secretary, states: “It is our intention to add 
new lines of material and have also taken in 
additional capital and expect to start the con- 
struction of two warehouses early this spring. 
This change has been necessitated by the con- 
stantly widening scope of our activities and 
because of the false impression created by our 
old name, which led a number of people to 
believe that we handled only lime and cement, 
whereas we handle a large and varied line of 
builders’ supplies and are constantly broadening 
the scope of our activities. Our old friends will 
be pleased to learn that our organization remains 
practically unchanged, and they will appreciate 
the better service we can render from our new 
offices at 315 Lumber Exchange and by the addi- 
tional warehouses for which we are planning. 
Our new friends, when they favor us with their 
inquiries, will realize that we are truly a builders’ 
supply company and will have no difficulty in 
understanding that the false impression created 
by the old name was all that prevented our 
serving them long ago.” 
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Rates for advertising in the Used Equipment Department: 
your order. 


$2.50 per column inch per insertion. 
These ads must be paid in advance of insertion. 


Minimum charge, $2.50. Please send check with 








Steam Shovels 


Model 60 Marion Shovels, 2%4-yard dippers, Nos 
1999, 2059 
1—Model 28 Marion, full revolving, 4% yd. dipper. 


on traction wheels. 


Hoisting Engines 
1—814 x 10 DC 2-D Lambert, with boiler 
1—6 x 10” DC 2-D Byers. 
1—6% x 10 DC 2-D Mundy, with attached swinger 
and boiler 
Cableway 
1—Lidgerwood Cableway, 1164-ft. span, with 
9x10” DC Reversible Link Motion Cable- 
way Engine, 3-ton capacity 
We have a large stock of thoroughly repaired 
Construction Equipment of all kinds ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 


Union Arcade 





Repaired Contractors’ Equipment 


1—Model O Thew, %-yard dipper, full revolving, 


H. KLEINHANS COMPANY 


Locomotives 


1—3-ton Fate gasoline locomotive, 36” gauge. 


1—14x 20” standard gauge saddle tank Locomo- 
tive. 


2—American 10x16” ‘Locomotives, 36” gauge, 
with butt joint boilers 
4—18-ton 10x 16” Dinkeys, 36” gauge 


Clam Shell Buckets 


1—1%-yard Browning. 


Cars 


20—12-yard Western Air Dump, standard gauge, 
26 ft. bed. 


ie 7 air-dump standard gauge cars, 
’ bed. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FOR SALE 


1—1%% yd. Negley Slack Line Bucket, Car- 
riage, and 550’ 144" Yellow Strand 
Cable. Good condition. 


1—10” Manganese Steel Sand Pump, belt 
driven, with suction pipe and long 
curved elbow. 


20-—Crushers, Nos. 2 


I—30-60 H 


THE CARMICHAEL GRAVEL COMPANY 
700 Rialto Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
(Also—Williamsport, Indiana) 





Immediate Delivery 


10K GATES, mang. fitted. Reg. drive, 50 ft. 
elev. 2 screens. All $8500.00. Prac. new. 
2 to 10 mostly Gates. 

1—327 HP. W. T. Boiler. $8.00 HP. 

9—150 HP. 125 Ib. H.R.T. boilers, butt strap. 

2—48”x12’ Taylor Manganese screens. 
25—Air compressors, 60 to 4000 cu. ft. 
50—Steam engines, 30 to 1500 HP. 

1—95 HP. Loco. type boiler. II]. ship. 
75—Steam and Centrifugal Pumps. | 
P, Emerson-Brantingham tractor, 

Concrete mixers—Contractors Equip: 
Send us your inquiries for electrical equip., 

engines, hoists, etc. 


Ross Power Equipment Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


New—RAILS—Relaying 


All sections on hand for quick shipment. 
Reasonable prices quoted. Our stock is 
very complete. 


M. K. FRANK 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| Frick Building 








_ @ What you don’t want some- 
one else wants. And what you 





need someone else has to sell. 





One 12-inch Erie Sand and Gravel Pump, 
elbows, nipples and drive pulley. Pump 
used less than week, shows no wear 


NICKEL PLATE GRAVEL COMPANY 
313 Commerce Building Erie, Pa. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Jaw Crusher, in size from 36 to | 


48. Address 
Box 1387, care of Rock Products 


@ State your needs or what you 
have to sell—in these columns. 
They pay! 
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STONE CRUSHERS 


Ve are headquarters for good, modern “‘used’’ machinery of this char- 
ho buying and selling 


GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
JAW CRUSHERS 
CRUSHING ROLLS 
DISC MACHINES 
PULVERIZERS, ETC. 


Also Steam Shovels, Cranes, Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Air Compressors, | 
Cableways, Road Building Machinery, etc. 


Wm. B. Grimshaw Co., 1048 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Dealers in USED but NOT ABUSED Machinery 








WANTED 


Second Hand Well Drill Outfit. 
Describe fully. 
Address 


Box 1384, Care of Rock Products | Box 1386 


FOR SALE 


| One Hammer Mill perecagen rebuilt; ab- 
| solutely as good as new; will sell at low 
| cash price; can be inspected in Chicago. 


Care of Rock Products 








Idle Machinery 
Absorbs Profits 


This department is the medium for the men 
who keep the wheels going. Sell your idle 
machinery to the man who'll keep it going. 





Buckets and Skips 


1—1% yd. Class “E” Hayward Clam Shell. 
1—1% yd. Multipower Hayward Orange Peel. 
20—4 yd. extra heavy 4-chain steel skips. 


Channeling Machines 


1—H8 Ingersoll-Rand with boiler. 
1—H8 Ingersoll-Rand without boiler. 
1—H8 Sullivan with boiler. 


Crushers 


K Gates Gyratory manganese fitted. 
1—No. 7% K Gates Gyratory manganese fitted. 
1—No. 21 K Gates Gyratory manganese fitted. 
1—60x84 P. & M. Superior Jaw. 


1—No. 5 


Derricks 


1—15-ton American Steel Guy Derrick, 
boom, 115-ft. mast, 16-ft. bull wheel. 

1— 3-ton American Self-Slewing Steel Guy Der- 
rick, with 60-ft. horizontal boom. Engine 
mounted on mast. (Derricks offered with 
or without guy or hoisting ropes.) 


Hoists 


1— 814x10 d.c. d. and Swinger Lidgerwood. 
1— 9 x10d.c. d.d. and Swinger Lidgerwood. 
1—10%4x12 d.c. d. d. and Swinger Lambert. 
1—60-H.P. d.d. and Swinger Lambert Electric. 


Locomotives (Stand. Gage) 


1—12x18, 4 wh. American Saddle Tank. 
3—13x18, 4 wh. American Saddle Tank. 
1—14x22, 4 wh. American Saddle Tank. 


Sand Rolls 


2—48x16-in. Allis Chalmers “Anaconda” type. 
3—54x24-in. Allis Chalmers “Anaconda” type. 


Steam Shovels 


1—No. 69 Osgood 214-yd. Dipper. 
1— 70-C Bucyrus 2 -yd. Dipper. 
1— 95-C Bucyrus 344-yd. Dipper. 
1—100-C Bucyrus 344-yd. Dipper. 
Also Compressors, Locomotive and Road Cranes, 
Rock Drills, Pumps, Screens, Wire Rope and 
Quarry Equipment. 


T. H. LETSON CO. 
Church and Fulton Sts. 
New York, N. Y. 


100-ft. 





Rates for advertising in the Classified Department: $2.50 per column inch per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.50. Please send check with your order. 


These ads must be paid in advance of insertion. 











Help Wanted WANTED 








lars, willing to take interest in established 
Lime Manufacturing and Stone business; capa- 
ble of assuming management, both sales and 
production, with salary. No trifler need apply. | 
Give full particulars. Reply 


| 
Box 1371 Care of Rock Products | 


Reliable young man with few thousand dol- | 


WANTED 


Practical quarry man with some capital to take 
the quarry end of a good proposition. Quarry 
is located two miles west of Milwaukee. Present 
capacity of quarry 300 yards per day. Wish to 
increase production. Address 


Box 1388 Care of Rock Products 








Situation Wanted 














ENGINEER WANTED 


Young engineer with some experience in the con- 
struction and operation of lime plants. Good po- 
sition for an energetic and capable young man. 
In reply, give age, experience and references. 


Box 1385 


SITUATION WANTED 


Superintendent desires engagement where thor- 
ough knowledge of operation is essential for 
economical production; thorough knowledge of 
heavy blasting and efficient upkeep of machin- 
ery. References. Address 


Care of Rock Products | pox 1351 Care of Rock Products 








Plants For Sale 








FOR SALE 


Excellent Marl Plant near 


New Bern, N. C. Apply 


N. C. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
Raleigh, N. C. 








FOR SALE 


Extension gravel proposition in N. W. lowa. 
Two different formations, 60 to 80 ft. deep. 
Adjoining R. R. Practically no grading for side- 
track. Water and electricity available. One-half 
mile to city limits, High testing material. 
Strictly first class proposition. Priced reason- 
able. Address 


Box 1389 Care of Rock Products 
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Wood Drill Works 


Paterson, N. J. 


Rock Drills and 


Hammer Drills 








All Sizes 
And for All Purposes 





Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & Co, 


Inspection—T ests — Consultation 





Inspection New and Second Hand Machinery, Pumps, Crushers, 
Steam Shovels, Cars, Locomotives, Rails and Quarry and 
Contractors’ Equipment 


INSPECTION AND TESTS OF SAND, GRAVEL, CEMENT, STRUCTURAL 
STEEL, CASTINGS AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Cement, Chemical and Physical Testing Laboratories 
CHICAGO 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Kansas City San Francisco 








SCREENS 


of All Kinds 
seq Chicago Perforating Co. 


2445 West 24th Place 


Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 











STOP 


THE INTERRUPTION 

—_oe> INCREASE <= 

THE PRODUCTION 
of Your Plant By Installing 


SUPERIOR ==3 SHEAVES 


They reduce rope wear to a minimum. Save power and insure 
safety. Increases Hoisting Efficiency. They cost no more than 
ordinary sheaves. Write for booklet today. 


Mayer-Hasseldiek Mfg. Co. 


Main, Wash and Commercial Sis. St. Louis, Mo. 





PRESTON K. YATES 


Designer and 
Construction Engineer 


Of Stone Crushing Plants, Conveying and Storage 
Systems, Quarry Operations, Rotary Lime Kilns, etc. 


120 Broadway .. . . New York 
ERR Ree oI coma he Pip et epeaammaneteRS. 

















PORTER | 
LOCOMOTIVES 


» STEAM &COMPRESSED AIR 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


H.K.PORTER ~o 
Pittsburgh. - ime 


WEBSTER 


Elevating and Conveying 
Machinery 





For rock, ore, coal and grain han- 
dling and for the movement of 
materials in bulk or packed. _Lit- 
erature and engineering estimates 
on request. 


WEBSTER MFG. CO., Tiffin, Ohio 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








When in the market for machinery or equipment, 
look through the advertisements of ROCK PROD- 
UCTS. If you do not find what you want adver- 
tised in this issue, write us and we will put you in 
touch with reliable firms who can supply your need. 
This service is free to our readers. Use it. 


Rock Products 


The Nation’s Business Magazine of the 
Rock Products Industry 


542 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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FROGS and 


SWITCHES 


The Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Frogs, Switches, Crossings, Switch Stands, Rails, Angle Bars, 

Fishplates, Throws, Rail _— Tie Plates, Portable Track, 
tc., Etc. 





(p74 SCOOP CONVEYOR 
OVER ZOOOUSERS [Oapine ave UNLOADING 
. CARS, TRUCKS a»0 WAGONS 


DOES THE WORK OF 
FROM 6 TO I2 MEN 
AND KEEPS EQUIPMENT MOVING 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


PORTABLE MACHINERY CO.,PASSAIC N.J. 























‘CRUSHING -WORLD KNOWN 





BACON ~ FARREL 
ORE ¢ ROCK 


RULLS-CRUMIERS 


ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK 


EARLE C.BACON, INC 
26 CORTLANDT ST., 











EVERY STEP 


In the manufacture of 
“Cleveland” Double Crimped 
Wire Cloth 
is taken with one definite end in view 
Service 
A uniform fineness is assured by its use 


d Unequalled for the 
234 mesh; .105 wire screening of 


Sand, Gravel, Crushed Stone 
and Cement 
A large stock always on hand. However, any 
special mesh will be manufactured to suit re- 
quirements. PRICES RIGHT. 
The Cleveland Wire Cloth and 
Manufacturing Co. 


3573 E. 78th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 12 Mesh; .047 Wire 


Byers 
Auto-Cranes§ 
On Broad Road Wheels 


John F. Byers Machine Co. 


310 Sycamore Street 
RAVENNA, O. 














We Design and Equip 
Complete Plants 


for the manufacture of gypsum products, such as wall 
plaster, moulding plaster, wall board products, gypsum 
block products, also mixing plants. 


We are prepared to furnish complete machinery-equip- 
ment and design and furnish plans for the installation. 
Consult our Engineering Department. Forty years’ expe- 
rience in designing of wall plaster machinery and plants. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Engineers, Machinists and Founders 


Enterprise, Kansas 





Our Engineers 
Will Design Your 


Sand and Gravel 
Plant ¥#* 


We would appreciate an op- 
portunity to quote on your 
requirements. 


The Cable 


Excavator Co. 














Commercial Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


= ARE A A RE eect 
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Stone Screen Sections 


CYLINDERS 
DUST JACKETS 


Made to Fit All Makes and 


Sizes of Revolving Screens 


Universal Crushers 


The biggest value for your money. Universal crushers and 
— reduce stone to desired size or fineness in a 
jiffy 

Fifteen years of designing and building experience have 
made possible the exceptional ability of Universals. 


Universal Crusher Co. 
225 Third Street 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 











The O’Laughlin Screen (Patented) 











Sand and Gravel Screens 


CYLINDERS SCREEN PLATES 
CONICAL SCREENS 


EVERYTHING IN SCREENS 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 


Johnston & Chapman Co., tsicaco ” 











Note T hese 


Please! 


Points of superior merit guar- 
antee economical operation of 
the Fuller Lehigh 


Pulverizer 


Mill 


They are unequalled for pro- 
ducing 


Agricultural Limestone 

Reduces lump rock to 20, 40, 60, 89: 
100 or 200 mesh. Requires no outside 
accessory equipment. Requires no over- 
head shafts, drives or screens. All ma- 
terial discharged from mill is finished 
roduct. No inside journals or bearings. 
No inside lubrication. Uniform feeding 
system. Constant and free discharge. Low 
installation cost. Low operating cost. 
Low lubricating cost. Dustless operation. 
Built in sizes to meet the requirements 
of your trade. Grinds rock to meet the 
specifications of all Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. 


Send for Catalog No. 70 


Fuller-Lehigh Company 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Fullerton, Penna., U.S. A. 


Branches: New York City, 60 Church St. 
First National Bank Bidg., Parsons. Kans. 
719 Sheldon Buliding. San Francisco 
714 L. C. Smith Buliding, Seattle, Wash. 
1336 McCormick Buliding, Colette, pil. 
25 Victoria St., Westminster, 8. a 
London, England. Germany, Hamburg, 1, 
“Wallhof,”” Glockenglesserwall 2. 





HEN in the market for ma- 

chinery or equipment, look 
through the advertisements of 
ROCK PRODUCTS. If you do 
not find what you want adver- 
tised in this issue, write us and 
we will put you in touch with re- 
liable firms who can supply your 
need. This service is free to our 
readers. Use it. 


Rock Products 


The Nation’s Business Magazine of the 
Rock Products Industry 


542 South Dearborn Street 





Chicago, Illinois 
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NATIONAL 


Screen Separator 


The Leading Screen in 


Efficiency 
Durability 
Simplicity 
Capacity 
Write for Descriptive Literature to 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 











ECONOMY?! 


Storage bins that are fire-proof, water-proof, 


wear and weather-proof! Preston Lansing Bins of 
vitrified tile last indefinitely—repairs and upkeep are nil. 
Save yard space and handling expense. Cost per year of 
service is low. Get full particulars. Send for catalog 


_ Preston 


Jansin 


VITRIFIED TILE BINS 
J. M. Preston Co., Dept.416, Lansing, Mich. 
Factories at Uhrichsville, 


Ohio; Brazil, Indiana; 
Ft. Dodge, lowa 











LOCOMOTIVE CRANES- 
CLAM SHELL:BUCKETS - SHIPBUILDING CRANES 
CAR DUMPERS PILE DRIVERS — / 


THE McMYLER INTERSTATE lerey 
a * c at er 


LEVELAND OH! 





A CRANE WITH A RECORD FOR SPEED 
A McMyler Interstate Type ‘‘B” Crane, equipped with a McMyler Interstate Clam- 
Shell Bucket, made a record of 13 trips in minutes, swinging at 90° each trip. 
The speed is important, but the fact that the crane will stand up under continuous 
service such as this is more important. The first cost of a crane is of little impor- 
tance if a large percentage of return is insured, Greater speed, consequent greater 


capacity, together with low maintenance cost, make the Type “B” one of the best 
buys’ on the market. 


The McMyler Interstate Co., Cleveland, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York__1756 Hudson Terminal Bidg. Seattle 


Hoge Bidg. 
San Francisco_ Merchants Exchange Bidg. Denver 18th and Wazee & 
90 


treets 
812 Edison Bidg. 





of Becker Limestone 
Company, Lincoln Park, N. Y. 








Perforated Metal Screens 
Stone, Gravel, Sand, Etc. 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


PLAIN AND PERFORATED 


General Sheet and Light Structural Work 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


CARBONDALE, PA. 
New York Office, 30 Church Street 
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! For Years 


ROEBLING 
WIRE ROPE 


THE ROPE OF QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


. 











oa iG . KS 





Screens of All Kinds 
Also Conveying Machinery 


for handling Crushed Stone, Gravel, 
Sand, Clinker and like materials. 


You are invited to ask our cooperation at any time— 
preferably RIGHT NOW! Just sketch your problem 
briefly and you shall have a money-saving plan submitted 
you at once. 

Catalogs mailed on request 


Gifford: 


HUDSON, N. Y. 
Buffalo 


Boston Philadelphia 











THE KENNEDY 


Swing-Hammer Pulverizer 











The Kennedy Swing-Hammer Pulverizer embodies 
mechanical improvements heretofore considered un- 
attainable. Reversible, renewable hammer tips and 
breaker plates of alloy steel. Impact pulverizing—no 
grinding movement. Adjustable steel grid—so con- 
trolled as to permit adjustment while machine is run- 
ning. Automatic lubrication. Ball and socket bearings 
—in short, every possible improvement tending toward 
efficiency, durability and low maintenance expense. 


Send for full description 


Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Corp. 


“Vickers, Ltd., Vickers House, Westminster, London, England, licensed manufacturers for 
Great Britain and colonies.” 
120 Broadway New York 








Reliance Crushers 


IN ALL SIZES FOR EITHER PORTABLE PLANTS FOR 
ROAD BUILDING OR STATIONARY QUARRY IN- 
STALLATIONS. 


BUILT FOR LONG, HARD SERVICE—WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY IN THE LONG RUN 


Let us quote you prices 








Universal Road Machinery Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities in U. S. and Canada 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS RELIANCE LINE 
OF ROAD BUILDING AND QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
PROPOSITION BEFORE YOU BUY 





























Geo. D. Waitcoms Co. 


pm = AND FRICTION N DRIVEN ¥ Oo Cc NE LLE “ Lu M Oo i Sg sToRacE BATTERY Locomo. 


GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES-—2), TIVES—1 TO 8 TONS ON 
TO 25 TONS ON DRIVE WHEEL U. S. A. DRIVE WHEELS 





THE ALLY:* = 


CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTIN NG 


Highest Grade Stitched Fabric Belt on the Market " 


Let Us Figure on Your Requirements < | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ALLIED BELTING COMPANY, GREENVILLE, |O. 











A Highly Efficient 
Building Material Handler 


It’s a 20-Ton, 8-Wheel 


OHIO CRANE 


Serving a Concrete Mixer 
Owner, Arthur McMullen, New York City 

Outstanding characteristics of the Ohio Crane are: 
Simplicity of design—few parts—cut steel gears—bronze 
interchangeable bearings—all parts strong and large— 
ease and speed of operation. : vf ps 
— < een net _ eee ee = Where lime is used for indus- 
wee trial purposes or chemical 
processes, the lime produced 


ee ‘OHIO ; ) :Y eh 2. . ae 4 §=by Rotary Kilns is a vastly 
Buea, ‘ + vg 77", superior and far less expen- 

: CRANES: RRR daha eR EA sive product than that from 

ae i 3 - Sg ae ee NE ; stationary kilns. 

i ee 4D Gi. me p od MP Not only is quality higher, 
but the operating cost of 
Rotary Kilns is lower than 
that of stationary types. 

There are many reasons for this, 

which are incorporated in the design 


and construction details of VULCAN 
Rotary Kilns. 




















Correspondence Invited 


Ask Us to Show You an Ohio at Work VULCAN IRON WORKS 


OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CR ANE Co. Designers ond. Betis a Rotary Kilns 
Poplar Street ° BUCYRUS, OHIO 1753 Main St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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J.C. BUCKBEE CO. 
Engineers 
4 : CALDWELL 
First onions ome Building : B elt Conveyors 


Simple—Economical 


BASE EROEM DENOTE IAG 











will solve your handling problem. Simple in design, 
economical of power, they give the utmost satisfaction. 
Our forty years’ experience has made us thoroughly 
familiar with the many details of construction neces- 
sary to success. ; 


A rough sketch showing the conditions to be met at 
your plant will bring our recommendations. We should 
- also know the capacity desired and the power available. 

We solicit inquiries from those who contemplate 
constructing complete cement, crushed stone, agri- 


cultural stone, lime burning and gravel plants, or Get Catalog No. 38 
remodeling their present installations. 


What we — oa = putting — P a on 
an efficient, paying a8) we can oO or yours. ey 
Buch ave rendy for Jour consideration | H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Examinations, appraisals and reports made for 7 ; 
purposes of finance and income tax returns. Bt Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery 


We are prepared to finance meritorious properties. 
Chi 17th Street and 50 Church Street 
cago Western Avenue New York, N. Y. 


EMEASAEMS MENS MEME MEMS EME MEN OAEME HOOD REO AE AO ROO he VEO ONG Oy 




















PERFORATED STEEL SCREENS 


The success of any house supplying repair and renewal parts 
depends on furnishing what is needed quickly and correctly, 
and of satisfactory quality. 

Sixteen years in the Perforated Metal field have given us the 
experience, equipment and technical knowledge, and three 
hundred tons or more of Steel Plates and Sheets enable us to 
fill rush orders promptly. 


Try us with your next order. 


Cross Engineering Company, Offices and Works, Carbondale, Pennsylvania 























If you haven’t heard what the 
K-B PULVERIZER 


is doing for others in cutting down running expenses 
by using less power, let us send you figures on what 
you want to crush. 

Built entirely of steel, the ‘“K-B’’ will pulverize the 
hardest kind of shale and toughest 

of clays with ease. 


Write Us for Proof K-B 
K-B PULVERIZER COMPANY, Inc., 32:75 
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CANVAS 


HETTRICK SAnvas 


NOT FOR ODD JOBS, BUT FOR 
CONVEYING JOBS THAT ARE ODD 


For carrying cement, lime, crushed stone, it is without an equal. 
Made of highest class duck of uniform weave. Has strength of 
500 lbs. to the square inch, is folded by hand, ply by ply, under 
the most rigid inspection. Even thickness, uniform weight, strength 
a service are assured users of Hettrick Red Stitched Canvas 
elting. 

Write for circular and prices. 


THE HETTRICK MFG. CO. 
Toledo. Ohio 
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ERIE Shovel 
owned by 
B ru nswick 
Gravel Co., 
B r unswick, 
Tenn. 


“Our ERIE Steam-Shovel 
has worked steadily without 
a minute’s trouble or a sin- 
gle breakdown. We have 
loaded about 2600 fifty-ton 
cars with this shovel, and it is 
just as good today as the day 
we received it. 
“Our only objection to the ERIE is 
that we can hardly get an operator to 
run our other shovel since we put the ERIE 
in.” W. S. Knight, President, BRUNSWICK 
GRAVEL CO., Brunswick, Tenn. 
The ERIE Shovel is strongly built, and gives steady 


service even in hard rock work. It is very speedy; 
For trench and noted for big output. 


cellar digging; Let us send you full information. Write for our 


road grading and 
BALL ENGINE CO., Erie, Pa. 


crane service Bulletin 
(with steel 
boom). Builders of ERIE Steam Shovels and Cranes; BALL Engines 








No. 138-R 


WATT CARS 


We have devoted years to the study of cars for 
your requirements, and now offer free our engi- 
neers’ expert judgment in solving your problems. 





CARS—-every type—that’s all we make. 





The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Barnesville, Ohio 

















Service—Dependability 
and Durability 


Built in all practical types and sizes to meet standard 
requirements for horizontal or vertical centrifugal or 
deep well plunger pumps. Furnished for direct connec- 
tion or any desired drive—electric motor, steam, chain, 
belt or gear. 

There is half a century of specialization and a rigid 
guarantee back of every American pump sold. 

Catalog 149 describes American Centrifugal Pumps. 
Catalog 130A describes Deep Well Plunger Pumps. Sent 
to you on request. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
General Offices and Works: Aurora, Ill. 
Chicago Office: First National Bank Building 
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MA FOR EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Powerful 3-Cylinder Shay 


All the wheels of a “Shay” are drivers, in- 
cluding the tank wheels. 


A drive shaft and gearing distributes the 
power from three cylinders to each and every 


making effective the pulling power of these 
cylinders. 


The Shay is the most powerful kind of 
motive power you can use for quarry work. 


March 13, 1929 


wheel. And it is made flexible for easy curving 


around sharp curves. 


Every pound of weight of a Shay is used in 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Inc. 


LIMA, OHIO 30 Church St., New York 




















ont 


The Best Blast-Hole 
Drill on Earth 


mt CYCLONE = « 


Not a Boast—A FACT 


We will prove the ) 
superiority of the Of a 


No. 14 Drill by ay = fF Cut the Cost of 
placing one of the | WW Tee\\ Replacement 
gainst edge Delays! 


4 quarry against 
aq any or all other Figures speak louder than words. All we ask 
aeatss of you is to compare the expense of holding up 
loadinz operations to the cost of being vre- 
pared for derailments +itb 


FOWLER 


Car Replacers 


It’s plain as “two and tow is four.” The cost 
is so mush less to be prepared that you cant 
afford to be without a set another day. 

Lay Fowler Pressed Steel Replacers on the 
track. A tug or push on the “drag” and 
“ bingo!” things are moving. No spikes— 
no time lost. ya 

Send for Fowler descriptive booklets. Orde 
a tria! set today. If they fail to suit we will 
refund purchase price. 


Track Equipment Company, Hsatington, W. Va. 


od 


a 


oe 
Beene e-—- 
—— ——— b é 


 spaibi 


drills, we will remove it from the work without cost 
to you. 

Our proposition gets below the paint—it eliminates 
talking points and evaporates hot air. It puts buying 
on a strictly engineering basis where it belongs. 


Furnished in Steam, Gasoline, Compressed Air 
or Electric Power Traction or Non-Traction 


Let us send you full particulars 
The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Eastern and Export Office 1778 Broadway, New York 
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Has Stood the Test EASTON CARS 


The “ARNOLD” Kiln “on the job” 


Write for our booklet, ““‘The Arnold Lining for Lime 
Kilns,”” a Kiln which produces from 20 to 25 tons every 
24 hours. Actually proven and demonstrated in dozens 
of plants. The most economical and profitable invest- 
ment you can make. 


























STEEL CONTINUOUS 
KILN SHELL FEED HOPPER, 


COMBUSTION 


PORT HOLES, 


SHAKING 
GRATES 


ASH PIT 


DOORS. 
nia FIRING FLOOR 


Cooke STEAM PIPES 
UNDER GRATES 
DRAW SHEARS 
ae 


2 SECTION: SIDE VIEW.- 


ARNOLD & WEIGEL 


Contractors and Engineers 


WOODVILLE, OHIO 





























Handling large quantities of broken stone eco- 
nomically calls for an industrial railway sys- 
tem of some sort. And the more closely the 
system fits the particular situation, the greater 
the economy. 


Easton Industrial Railway Service includes 
not only the intelligent layout by engineers 
with a quarter of a century’s experience in 
that particular work, but the manufacture of 
the proper cars—specially designed, if some 
one of the great variety of standard Easton 
cars will not best serve—and the track, 
switches, turntables and minor details of the 
equipment. 

Easton experience is matched by Easton 
j manufacturing facilities—both at your 
j disposal for increased economy in your 
| plant. Our recommendations await only 
the details of your problem—and with 
no obligation to you. 


- TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT, SCREENS 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS, CRUSHERS 


Write for descriptive literature 


49 Dey Street, New York 
WEBB CITY & CARTERVILLE Works: Easton, Pa. . 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS Detroit Boston Chicago 


i Philadelphi 
WEBB CITY, MISSOURI eames —aa_ ° 
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No. 1696 


KOPPEL CARS FOR QUARRIES 


In all types and sizes—strong, rugged construction throughout. 
The type illustrated is an all steel car with resilient wood bumper— 
an all-around quarry car that will give long, continuous service. 


Write for catalogue 


KOPPEL INDUSTRIAL CAR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
KOPPEL, PENNA. 


SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO, 808 Peoples Gas Bldg. NEW YORK, 30 Church St., Room 512. PITTSURGH, Farmer Bank Bldg., Rooms 1203-4-5-6. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Koppel "Sales Co., Rialto Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 1420 Chestnut St. 








ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN BURNING PULVERIZED COAL 


By the Aero System there is no coal pulverized except for instant use. As conditions call for the supply so 
does the Aero produce the proper quantity. The hazard attendant upon storage of the coal powder is entirely 
eliminated. 


There is nothing between the coal bunker and the furnace except the Aero, its motor and a plain pipe con- 
nection. Another feature with the Aero—if the coal supply is sheltered from rain and snow no artificial drying 
is monet: Neither must the coal be of a very high grade—low cost slack coal can be made to yield its 


"The AERO PULVERIZER 


is designed as a complete unit for one fur- 
nace. They are built in five standard sizes 
ranging in capacity from 600 Ibs. to 5,000 Ibs. 
of coal per hour. Dust-proof and _ strongly 
built. All parts susceptible to wear are easy 
of access. 


BACKED BY THE LONGEST 
SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 


Write for Bulletin 


AERO PULVERIZER CO., 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Lightning Sand Pump 


hi et orlemee trois ag _Arimer connection The ideal pump for 
! | - “re sand companies and 
abies bearing fot re contractors —easy to 
ete | “s* operate, easy to ad- 
= just, easy to replace 

parts. 


pris plate removable 


Write for Prices and 
Full Information 





Address Pump Dept. 


Kansas City Hay Press & Tractor Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








Increase Your Production 








of high grade lime by heating your kilns with 
producer gas generated in 


CHAPMAN 


Agitator Producers 


They deliver a constant supply of high quality 
gas, thus insuring a uniform temperature in the 
kiln. This uniform supply of high quality gas 
burns with a long, clear flame which resembles 
the flame from a wood fire. The result is a 
greater production of first grade lime. 

The Chapman Floating Agitator will increase 
the capacity and the efficiency of hand-poked pro- 
ducers already in operation. 








Write us for special information 


The Chapman Engineering Company 
Oliver Bldg. MT. VERNON, OHIO "1 Broadway 


Pittsburgh 
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The Clyde Lime Hydrator 
Performance Counts 


The Clyde was first in the field, and through dependable and qnenannian sanessnigh 
ance is still first choice of lime operators.| 


Se APONGMOIY 5 oda PR. 


The Clyde Hydrator produces big capacities of lime at only three-fifths the cost of 
any other hydrator on the market. 





The Clyde not only produces over 90% of the hydrate of America, but makes the 
best quality of finishing lime from either high calcium IN THE 
or magnesium. 


Simple, easiest to operate, and most economical in cost 
of installing, maintaining and operating. 


Send for Catalog 


H. MISCAMPBELL 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 
DULUTH - - MINNESOTA 




















| M@EE@@E@EEE@@@E@E@@@@@@@€=!@€CT@@@q@qqqqq 


REDUCE CRUSHING COSTS 


with a Buchanan. They are simply con- 
structed, yet are massive and rugged. Effect 
the most dependable efficiency possible and 
the greatest saving in cost of producing. 


BUCHANAN ste 


TEEL 


JAW CRUSHERS 


The figures show two general designs built for preliminary crushing. 
Made in standard sizes 60x84”, 48x72”, 48x60”, 42x72”, 42x60”, 
and 42x54” 

On the sani rock or ore these machines will make a six-to-one 
reduction. That is, the size 60x84” will receive rock measuring 
approximately 60” in thickness and will reduce same to 10” and 
under, with the usual amount of fine material. The other sizes re 


duce in the same ratio, according to their respective sizes, and the 
quality of material. 


| 
nde” 


Let us help you arrive at the best size and type of Buchanan Crusher 
for your work—24 sizes, from 66x84” to 24x36”. 


We will send catalogs. Write us. 
C. G. BUCHANAN CO.,, Inc. 


90 West Street New York 
Crushing Machinery, Crushing Rolls and Magnetic Separators 


“<< /MMMMMH¢H?7@Z@HHHHHEEE@@AAMWM@q@q@q@qcquMH@W@q@q]]@H@@@q@q@H#@@€"M|wéllee 
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WATERBURY WIRB ROPE 
rt eaqiecentn epbree ROME 





WATERBURY WIRE ROPE = 





ALLTS- 
HALMERS 

















The magnitude of 





Principal Products: 


Air Brakes 


Air Compressors % - 


Cement Machy. 
Centrifugal 
Pumps 


Cc rushing Machy. 


Electric Hoists 
Electrical 
Machy. 

Farm Tractors 

Flour Mill 
Machy. 

Forgings 

Gas Engines 

Hydraulic 
Machy. 

Oil Engines 

Reciprocating 
Pumps 

Rolling Mill 

Machy. 

Steam Engines 

Steam Hoists 

Steam Turbines 


the Allis-Chalmers 
organization and 
manufacturing 
facilities can be 
gauged from the list 
of principal prod- 
ucts—machinery 
known to every en- 
gineer as unsur- 
passed in efficiency, 
durability and low 
maintenance cost. 


Non-Spinning 
Wire Hoisting Rope 


Hoisting by a single line needs extra men 
with guide ropes on the load UNLESS that 
single line is Waterbury Non-Spinning Wire 
Rope, which does not rotate, owing to its 
special construction.* 


Sugar Machy. 


And Waterbury Non-Spinning Hoisting 


ti —" ao Rope saves more than the time of extra 

ALLIS: CHALMERS men. Its very lay produces greater flexi- 

_H _ PULWAUKEE, WIS. USA c bility and gives more wearing surface, at 

nn ~~ — the same time affording better internal lubri- 

cation—all of which adds to the life of the 
rope itself. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 


635 PARK ROW. NEW YORK 


1315-1321 West Congress St. 
San Francisco... 151-161 Main St. 
New Orleans 1018 Maison Blanche Bldg. 
pS eee . T. Powell & Co. 


*The Waterbury Rope Handbook explains in detail the 
construction of this and every other rope. Its varied and 
complete information will prove a help to economical rope 
buying or using. Ask for a copy. It’s free. 
¥ fin 2348-W 
ALLIS'GHALMER. 


MANUFACTURING 60. USA 
Ls ‘/ 
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MORRIS SAND PURDS 


The illustration below shows our standard sand 


ump arranged for steam engine drive. This pump ] . : ° 
Bs ioe furnished for direct connection to motor YDRAULIC suction dredging is the most 


and for belt drive. economical means of handling sand and 
gravel. It not only raises the material but deliv- 
ers it to a desired point all in one operation. And 
Morris Pumps function with a very minimum of 
power; with inconsiderable repairs; with an end- 
less amount of mechanical enthusiasm. 


About Their Builders: 


We have built centrifugal pumps for over 55 years and 
have produced over 60,000 in all types and sizes. 

The Morris shops are equipped with the most modern 
tools and we are prepared to build any size of belt-driven 
or directly connected pumps. 








Want to Know More About Pumping? 
Get Our’ Booklets. Write Now! 


Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 


Elevating, Conveying 
& ey and Power Trans- 


mitting Machinery 























Helps you run your plant at full capacity with less help, increases production 
and reduces costs in the handling of Cement, Lime, Brick, Stone Crushing 
and other Building Material. 


Equipment is made to stand the wear and tear 
required in the handling of heavy material. 


Our Engineers are at your service — Submit 
your problem to us. 


WELLER MF<c. Go. 
CHICAGO 


New York Baltimore Houston 


Boston Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
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SCHAFFER i 


Continuous Lime Hydrators | 2 


— operation delivers 
lime by weight, not volume, to the mScnarein 
Schaffer Hydrator. Automatically, 

water, too, is added in correct propor- ¥ a 
tion—insuring a continuous flow of a — ea 
superior product. t 





























The flexibility of control enables the use frome 
of either high calcium or dolomite lime, | i ak: 
while at the same time the automatic ‘ |, Pressure 


SECTION Fi 


operation of Schaffer Hydrators solves Fi . ioe 
the labor problem, as they require but Mes ; sone 
little attention. Stree Nogerr 


OutT.et CONTROL 
SEPARATING Darvin. 


Our literature on the Schaffer Hydrator cramoen Inremon » | ano 


+— LIGHTING { COOLING 


covers all the questions you now have rhea er asst 


in mind. Write for it at once! 


DiscHarRGce 
aoe 
TRAVELING Screw 
—s 


Schaffer Engineering ee 
& Equipment Co. 


— Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


o 


Wy 


Oe ee pial No so hae eapesetali Ml 


ant 


Froor Lever 























Type C Owen Buckets are 
designed for unloading and 
loading crushed stone, sand, 
gravel and other materials 
under conditions where the 
majority of time is ordi- 
narily consumed in cleaning 
up the last end of the load. 
The Type C covers a greater 
eck area per operation than 
other buckets of equal ca- 
pacities. 


Get weight, dimensions and 
complete data today. 


The Owen Bucket Company 
538 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 
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The Mitchell 
Demonstrates 
Unequalled 
Efficiency 


FOR WET AND DRY SCREENING 


The screen cloth on a Mitchell Electric Vibrating Screen is 
kept moving at the rate of 3600 vibrations a minute. More- 
over, the motion is circular and upward—toward the top of 
the screen. 

The material—wet or dry, coarse or fine—is constantly 
thrown back along its path. It is never allowed to choke the 
meshes and is so continuously agitated that the elimination, 
no matter what size, is the most thorough ever known. 


We have some interesting data on actual results attained by 


1920 








ee See ee ee 











the Mitchell after two years’ successful operation in a big 
concentrating mill and in other industrial plants. We shall 
be glad to send you this material and also to discuss any 
data you might furnish with relation to the applicability of 





the Mitchell to your particular work. 


Stimpson Equipment Company 


Manufacturers and Sole Agents of Mitchell Electric Vibrating Screens 
and Janney Flotation Machines 
315 Felt Building Salt Lake City, Utah 






























lj 4a All, Grades of -Wire_Cloth_Made of All Kinds of Wire 


The New J ersey Wire Cloth Company 


~~ ~PEss 


MANUFACTURES WIRE CLOTH AND “SCREEN- 
ING REQUIRED IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CEMENT, LIME, STONE, SAND, GLASS SAND, 
GRAVEL, PHOSPHATE, ETC. 


WE CARRY IN STOCK A LARGE VARIETY OF 
REGULAR GRADES FROM WHICH ORDERS CAN 
BE FILLED PROMPTLY —AND CAN MAKE TO 
ORDER SPECIAL MATERIAL. 


For forty years we have been engaged in manufacturing wire cloth, insuring a satisfactory product 


MAIN OFFICE 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Offices and Stores 
NEW YORK 
210 Fulton St. 

Near Hudson Terminal 


Roebling, New Jersey — WORKS — Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 
223-27 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
93-95 Pearl St. 














ROEBLIN G WIRE USED IN ALL OUR 
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ISAUERMAN 


DRAGLINE CABLE WAY EXCAVATORS 


Solving Your 
Gravel-Handling Problem 


It is not so difficult to decide what type of equip- 
ment is best adapted to your particular sand and 
gravel proposition if you will bear a few points in 
mind. 


Just remember that a Sauerman Dragline Cable- 
way Excavator will dig over long spans and to 
any depth, enabling it in most cases to handle the 
gravel from pit to plant direct wthout the help 
of auxiliary conveying equipment. 


Remember also that a Sauerman Dragline Cable- 
way Excavator is especially economical and effi- 
cient for digging sand and gravel from under water, 
as witness its frequent use instead of a pump or 
dredge. 


For a specific recommendation on equipment 
suitable for your operations, write us in detail 
about your ground conditions, daily output wanted 
and other requirements of your proposition and 
we will give you our frank advice. 


SAUERMAN BROS., 
1140 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


- dig. convey. elevate & dump in 
one continuous movement under 
fore) on} >) (al (eum oo) 06 0) MO) MOD elem oote bee 
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Buyers’ Guide of the Rock Products Industry 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Co., New York City. 


BAGS AND BAG MACHINERY 
Bates Valve Bag icago, Ill. 
Jaite Company, The, te, Ohio. 
Valve Bag Co. of America, Toledo, Ohio, 
BELTING 
Allied Belting Co., The, Greenville, Ohio. 
Cincinnati ae Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, ome 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Hettrick Mfg. Co. Pe ngepe Ohio. 
Main Belting Co., elpi 
New York Belting & Packing 
BIN GATES 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BINS, STORAGE 
Preston Co., J. M., Lansing, Mich. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
renege SUPPLIES 
Aetna Explosives Co., Y. City 
Atlas Powder ey iiilnde sIphia, Pa. 
BUCKETS, ELEVATOR 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
BUCKETS 
Advance Eng. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Browning Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Marion Steam Shovel C i 
McMyler Interstate Co., Cleveland, 
Owen Bucket Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CALCINING MACHINERY 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Butterworth & Lowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CAR REPLACERS 
Track Equipment Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
CHAINS AND TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
U. 8S. Chain & Forging Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CHAINS, DREDGE 
U. S. Chain & Forging Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CLIPS, WIRE ROPE 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS 


Coltusit, H. W., & Son Co., 5 ae I. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N, 


New York City. 


DRYERS 
ane srican P rocess Co., Now York Gy. 
zles-Coles Eng. Cc Y. Cit 
Vv ulean. Iron Ww orks, Ww ‘ines. Barre, Pa. 
DYNAMITE 

Aetna Explosives Co., New York City. 
Atlas Powder Co., P hiladelphi: a, Pa 

ENGINES, OIL & GAS 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Co., New York City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Morris Mach. Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS 
Arnold & W eigel, Woodville, Ohio. 
Bacon, Earle C., Inc., New York City. 
Brad ley y Puly. Allentown, Pa. 
Buckbee Co. 2 Seago: Ill. 
Puller Ingineering Co., Allentown, Pa. 
R. Hunt ee hic x0, Ill. 
Mc Ailife, 4.4 N. City 
1idth a, New York City. 
Schaffer Ene. '& Equip. Co., P itiabareh, Pa. 
Yates, Preston K., New York Cit y- 
EXCAVATORS 
Ball Hi ngine Erie, Pa. 

‘able - F , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marion St j Marion, Ind. 
Owen Bucke aus, n,n tb g Ohio. 

EXCAVATORS 
Dragline Cableway 
Sauerman Bros., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 
Aetna Explosives Co., New York City. 
Atlas Powder Co., P hi ade “4 . Pa 
DuPont de Nemours & ( . I., Wilmington, Del 
FIRE BRICK 
Robinson Clay Product Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 
FUSES 
Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn. 
GAS PRODUCERS 
Chapman Eng. Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
International Clay Mach. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
GEARS 


Caldwell, H. W., & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg 


PAINT AND COATINGS 
Williams, C. K., & Co., Easton, Pa. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Cross Eng. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Johnston & C hapma Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Nortmann Duffke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

PLASTER MACHINERY 
Butterworth & Lowe Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ehrsam & Sons Co. , Enterprise, 

mond eda ‘CONVEYORS 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL 

PORTABLE STONE BINS 
Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago, IL 


PUMPS 
American Well Works, Aurora, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machine ‘ 
PUMPS, SAND 


K. C. Hay Press & Tractor Co., Kansas City, M 
Morris Mach. Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Caldwell, H. W., & Son. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sohons. Adamson ae Co., Aurora, Ill, 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 


POWDER 
Aetna Explosives Co., New York City. 
Atlas Powder Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PULVERIZED FUEL EQUIPMENT 


Aero Puly. Co., New York City. 
Bradley Pulv. Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


QUARRY EQUIPMENT 


Beaumont Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
Universal Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 


SCRAPERS, DRAG 
Sauerman Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
a 
Austin Mfg. ae Chicago 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Pefaaciphia, Pa. 
Cross Eng. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
ffo 


- ood Co., Hu n - is 


N. Y. City. 
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S-A UNICON 


UNIT CONVEYOR 


Here is a real time 
and money saver. 
Replace the wheel- 
barrow with an S-A suit in four tengths— 


U a 15, 20, * —_ = foot 
centers. Furnished with 
nicon. or without truck. S-A 
elevating truck furnished 

when required. 








S-A UNICON PORTABLE CONVEYOR 


To handle materials for a short distance, quickly and economically, is the function of the 
S-A Unicon. This conveyor has been designed to be easily portable and thoroughly re- 
liable and dependable in service. The machine is self-contained, the motor and driving 
mechanism are enclosed and completely protected. Any material which can be con- 
veyed on an 1|8-inch belt can be handled by the Unicon. All the parts are standard and 


wren SPECIFICATIONS 

Belt width gle Ss ; , selenite 18 inches Frame ....Streamline plate girder type 
TEE ..........15, 20, 25 and 30 foot centers Decking / ‘ ..Plate decking entire length 
C0 ae ae 2 feet 3'4 inches Loading hopper........ ee Removable steel plate hopper 
Depts OF FPAMC. .....2.0.<2.c0c<-.3 svackinsnielsdebemebecen cesjuniccacescss ant aan Main bearings ................ ..Roller bearing equipped 
ae scueveuimanievnibainnial High grade conveyor belt Carriers os saubsaniinanaiiiok Roller bearing equipped 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR ‘*‘U’’ 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., AURORA, ILL. 














































How Much Would You Increase the Production of Your 
Kilns If You Could Be Assured of a Constant Supply of 
Powdered Coal Showing a Fine- 
ness of 90% Passing a 200 Mesh? 


Raymond Roller Mills equipped with spe- 
cial Air-Separators are producing this constant 
fineness day in and day out for quite a number 
of our customers who use powdered coal. 


And it is produced economically. A Five 
Roller Mill giving four tons per hour at an 
expenditure of 85 horsepower, or less than 22 
horsepower per ton. Repairs and labor at 5 to 
10 cents per ton. 


Full information and guarantees of per- 
formance will be gladly sent. 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Company 
Ween Om 1301 North Branch St., Chicago, Ill. 


201 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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New York 


“Marion Crawlers” fit the road—no matter 
whether rough or smooth, they keep the 
Shovel going right along. And they absorb 
the twist instead of throwing it on the 
mechanism, even in extreme cases like this 
one, where the weight of the Shovel has 
to be distributed over several points of 
contact with the ground. 





THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 


Established 1884 


Chicago 



























Never mind about a bridge! 


ERE’S an example of “the shortest way home”— 
one that these “Marion” owners won’t soon for- 
get. Messrs. Carpenter, Major Bros. & Co., Inc., 

Clifton Forge, Va., took this picture while their 
“Marion” was crossing a stream scattered with rocks 
12 to 14 inches high. The Crawling Traction Trucks 
didn’t dodge them, either—just climbed over and went 
right through! 


“Marion” Shovels mounted on crawlers will go practically any- 
where—up steep grades, over bumps and ruts, and through places 
where anything on wheels would stall dead. Any of our standard 
revolving models can be furnished with this mounting. 





The “Marion” plant is now running “quantity production” on cer- 
tain types of Shovel most in demand. Our output of these has 
been greatly increased and deliveries speeded up. Write us in de- 
tail about your work and we'll tell you when a suitable “Marion” 
will be ready—we’ll furnish estimates and full particulars, too. 


Marion, Ohio 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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Our Products Include: 


Test Special Rubber 
Belting 

Indestructible White 
Sheet Packing 

Firo Superheat Sheet 
Packing 

Cobbs High Pressure 
Piston Packing 

Indestructible Steam 
Hose 

Indestructible Pneu- 
matic Tool Hose 

Double Diamond 

Pump Valves 
Water Hose 

Fire Hose 





























YOUR TON COST 
OF CONVEYING 


Your ton cost of conveying loose bulk materials is in direct 
ratio to the life of the belting used. 


Therefore it pays to convey with Indestructible Conveyor Belt- 
ing—it pays because Indestructible stands the stress of the 
toughest conveying job. 


The extra strength built into the belt takes care of unusual 
strains with an ample margin of safety. The rubber cover 
affords secure protection against injury or wearing of the duck. 
Separation in the plies is guarded against by a tenacious fric- 
tion strength. 

Indestructible Conveyor Belting 


Will Keep Your Conveying 
Systems on a Profitable Basis 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CY. 


Makers of Belting Since 1846 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis San Francisco 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


LONVEYOK BELTING 
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